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BRUEGEL’S AMBIVALENCES: A PRELIMINARY 
SURVEY 


A. P. ROSSITER 


‘Objects should indeed be less calculated to strike the immediate 
eye, than the judgment or well-formed imagination; as in painting.’ 
Mr Shenstone’s Unconnected Thoughts on Gardening, 1787 


1 

THE Time-machine is a toy, and yet of critical usefulness if it can be 
restrained from rocketing away upon the viewless wings of phantasy 
to Never-never-lands of wish-fulfilment. In speculating on a Shake- 
speare who wrote or ‘directed’ for an Elizabethan Elstree, the 
shortest of flights may seem far-fetched; and yet there may be 
something gained from such self-induced poly-pantechnichromatic 
nightmares. In them we should hear a tongue ‘auribus istius 
temporis accommodata’, as Dryden said of Chaucer; but to us 
coarse, dialectish, cocknified: alienating, if not antagonizing. We 
should see what is in all the books and chapters on Shakespeare’s 
Stage; but in its true (or its techni-) colours it might strike very hard. 
Not only do the Caesars, Macbeths, the Greeks and Plantagenets 
appear in the form and dress of portraits of Southampton, Gresham, 
Essex, or as magnified from the miniatures of Hilliard. Beyond, 
behind and all about the rapiered and doubleted gentility there 
seethes and bubbles the commonalty, the rascality: also in its real- 
life colours — dirtier and beastlier than our stage allows. Thames 
Street rolls in to open Julius Caesar: Thersites is a scabby beggar 
from the steps of St Paul’s, Monsieur Parolles a bescarfed and 
beribboned ‘apocryphal captain’ from within it: the rank enseaméd 
beds of the Clink lie behind Escalus interrogating Pompey and 
perfume the demi-monde of Prince Henry with ‘Empty the jordan!’ 
When to the sessions of my technicoloured thought I summon up 
the appearances of the Gobbos, of Dogberry and Verges, of Audrey 
and William, of Froth the nit-wit and Elbow the nitterwitted con- 
stable, I am jerked back from my time-machinations to wonder if I 
should be such a fool to write a study of ‘Peasant Shakespeare’: the 
genius whose clear-sighted, ironically narrowed eye saw all these 
disturbing appearances and simplified them to brilliant flecks of 
comic colour. A comic colour often in marked discord with its 
context, and not seldom seeming to imply a drastically different 
estimate of Man from that in ‘the serious characters’. 

Now flights by Time-machine are fables: especially when they 
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export films from the innocent past. But when we look at pictures 
‘oculis istius temporis accommodatae’ we may be quite close to 
‘stills’ from such queer dreams. This is particularly true of ‘biblical’ 
or ‘religious’ paintings, provided that the dress and manners catch 
our attention. But just as some solvent is needed to clear the faded- 
ness from dramatic ‘clowns’ before their peculiar discordances can 
be felt, so here too we may need to disturb the dulled sense of 
habituation, to which it is nothing unusual to find Annunciations, 
visits of the Magi, even the Crucifixion itself, all ‘staged’ in the dress 
and manner of what we suppose to be the painter’s own day. 

I say ‘what we suppose’ because I believe that the matter usually 
passes unconsidered. Dress and manners are ‘accepted’, and to that 
extent not seen at all. With some painters that may not matter. But 
with Bruegel it is otherwise. With his Adoration of the Magi (Na- 
tional Gallery) or his Massacre of the Innocents (Vienna: an altered 
copy was exhibited with the King’s pictures) such an ‘acceptance’ 
amounts to a partial blindness. And with the Vienna Kreuztragung 
(or March to Calvary) a conventional ‘acceptance’ is nothing less 
than a rejection. 

In all these pictures ‘contemporaneity of presentation’ is only one 
aspect of something more profound: something to which only a few 
continental critics have given attention — all writing in German, and 
none (I think) as yet translated. The comments on Bruegel in Roger 
Fry’s Flemish Painting (1924) are very ‘dated’; but-:those of Anthony 
Bertram in the otherwise excellent little World’s Masters booklet 
(1936), of Emile Cammaerts (Flemish Painting, 1945), of Leo van 
Puyvelde (Dulle Griet, in Gallery Books 10, 1946) and Paul Fierens 
(Bruegel the Elder, Falcon Press and Editions du Chéne, 1946) all 
seem to show that the reproduction-buying Briton is expected to get 
along with less than a minimum of sensible remarks. In England 
the profundities seen by Max Dvorak (1924), Karl von Tolnai (now 
Charles de Tolnay), Hans Sedlmayr (1934) and Gotthard Jedlicka 
(1938) seem to have made no impression. In fact, the more recent 
publications barely get as far as Max J. Friedlander’s early study 
(1921), and have not availed themselves of the notes of Gustave 
Gliick in the two admirable collections published by Williams & 
Norgate in 1932.1 

One reason for the lack of criticism is easy to find. In his Book of 
the Painters (c. 1599) Carel van Mander called Bruegel ‘the painter 


1 Translations by E. B. Shaw. Not to be confused with the two very inferior 
productions under Gliick’s name, but ed. by André Gloeckner, published by the 
Commodore Press, 1937 and the Hyperion Press, 1939. Not that Gliick is pro- 
found; but his original edition remains the standard (Anton Schroll, Vienna, 
1932) and it is sad to think that it is presumably ‘replaced’ by the inferior work 
issued by the same publishers in 1941, with an introduction by Dvorak. 
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of the peasants’, and the label has stuck, as easy half-truths will. 
It is as though one should observe the ‘timed’ (contemporarizing) 
and ‘timeless’ aspects of Shakespeare’s Elizabethanly-contextualized 
Romans, Greeks and Plantagenet Englishmen — not to mention 
Viennese and Ancient Britons—and therefore suppose that his 
dominant theme was the England of his own day. (The same might 
be done with Hardy, in a century or so?) The critical error is not so 
much a matter of not seeing, as of not seeing far enough; and, in 
particular, of missing the reaction of the overstressed part (the 
‘peasant’ or ‘low-life’ aspects) on the whole. Or, to put it another 
way, it is the error of discussing works of art which operate on 
several different ‘planes’ as if they could be contemplated only 
on one. 

German criticism has recognized that this is a characteristic of 
Bruegel. Of his earlier painting Jedlicka remarks, ‘Sie ist von einer 
sonderbaren Doppelbodigkeit’—i.e. has a singular two-floored 
quality. But this appears not to be seen by everyone. Some remain 
quite contented with what is for others a kind of mask. Those others 
experience something like an Aristotelian anagnorisis in which a new 
aspect is revealed; but, as Jedlicka says, it comes erratically, jerkily 
(ruckweise), ‘wie auf der Biihne, wenn rasch ein Vorhang aufgeht’ 
(Peter Bruegel, 1938, p. 304). One result of this ‘sudden lifting 
of a theatre-curtain’ was noted by Sedlmayr in a passage which 
Jedlicka obviously has in mind. (It may explain why there is 
so little to say about Bruegel to the English spectator.) 


Solche Bilder fordern ein doppeltes Publikum. Ein naives, 
optimistisches, das die ‘lustigen’ Gegenstaénde nicht ‘ohne 
Lachen ansehen kann’ (Mander), und ein die Bildmaske 
durchschauendes, pessimistisches, 4sthetisches, das eben dieses 
Durchschauen noch mitgeniesst.? 


In short, there are two distinct ‘audiences’: one naively amused at 
the whimsicality of ‘Old Bruegel’, as van Mander was; the other 
penetrative and ‘pessimistic’, which yet derives enjoyment from 
falling through the mask — from ‘the dualism of the content’ (der 
Dualismus der Bildbestandteile—Sedlmayr) and its peculiar 
emotional effects. 

Here is a place from which a new approach can begin. As a first 
example I take the Massacre of the Innocents, which other writers 
have left alone, because of the suspicion that it is a copy. (See 
Jedlicka, pp. 453-4.) 


* Die ‘ Macchia’ Bruegels, in Jahrb. der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, 
N.F, VIII, 1934, p- 146. 
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2 

It is a snow-scene in a Flemish village: a wide street or market- 
place with a dark frozen pool, cut through by the base-line. On the 
right, a broken line of houses bends over to the left to terminate in 
the background, where there is a river, a bridge, and a church § 
beyond. On the bridge a mounted sentry with a lance. On the left 
of the picture a shorter solider mass of houses builds up towards the 
same point. On both sides bare dark trees cut pointed snow-capped 
roofs. The whole is fulfilled with the brooding, dramatic silence of 
snow. As the eye follows the houses, it meets the visual image of 
a hush: a stillness striving to be still, in which all sounds, however 
shrill, are dulled. But the street is full of brutal and contemporary 
activity. Left of the pool a group of common people stretch im- 
ploring hands to a pair of red-jacketed horsemen. A man is on his 
knees in the foot- and hoof-pecked snow. Further left another 
red-coat prances a handsome black horse after a fleeing woman, 
lance a-swing. A village dog joins in; and the converging movement 
of a man with a sword carries the theme beyond the picture-space 
into imaginary streets. This outward movement is frustrated, how- 
ever, by the lines of incidents which mark out diagonals towards the 
centre: a woman wringing her hands, a couple pleading with a soldier 
who dangles a child by its arm... and, beyond the kneeling man, 
a dead baby in a woman’s lap and a soldier running a child through 
with a sword lead to the same point. There, central, is a stiff dark 
squadron of cavalry, whose lances stand out cold, hard, still and 
foreign. The black-coated captain is almost dead-central. From the 
right the same point is reached by catching first at the incident of 
the two soldiers kicking and staving-in a door; and on both sides the 
lance-motif is used as an ‘accent’ and directive to the central mass — 
a collective many-darted being, a kind of hydra. Both diagonals 
lead up to it; and if attention clings to the snow-scene, the motion 
still ends with the lance on the bridge, silhouetted against the church, 
a threatening shadow. The massacre is there too. Among the dark 
but very living trees a shadowy woman watches the shadow who 
bears her child away. A heavy still snow-laden sky broods over all. 

One sort of comment on this picture is represented by Charles 
Bernard’s early study (Pierre Bruegel l’ Ancien, 1908). ‘Le sujet... 
n’est ici qu’un prétexte’: the real theme is Bruegel’s own times, 
‘l’insolence et aussi l’insupportable poids de la domination 
étrangére’; and these are Alva’s Spaniards and red-coated Walloons. 
This will hardly do. For one thing the red riders are in the Kreuz- 
tragung (dated 1564) and Alva was not in action till 1567 (a year 
later than the probable date of this picture). For another, more 
important, it means that the ‘reviser’ who produced the King’s 
version — turning the Innocents into swag, so that the dangling child 
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becomes a goose! — did nothing of importance in ‘secularizing’ it to 
a sixteenth-century punitive raid. But M. Bernard himself saws off 
his own perch in ending with the statement that ‘ peintre des paysans’ 
is an inadequate term for ‘l’auteur d’une ceuvre si profondément 
| humaine’. 

In his comments on The Triumph of Death, however, he lets fall a 
very notable phrase. ‘Vision de cauchemar?’ he asks, and replies, 
‘Non pas. Vision lucide d’un qui sut descendre sans vertige dans le 
gouffre de Pascal.’ Later he adds, ‘le peintre nous jette brusquement 
dans les bras de la mort’ (p. 29). Read here ‘la vie’, which includes 
‘la mort’, and this is one thing the Massacre does. Its ‘vision lucide’ 
is one of multifarious energies of harshness, cruelty and suffering; 
all stiffened and belittled to a kind of silhouette-in-colour by the 
whiteness of the snow and the imaged vastness of the wintry stillness. 
Cries, motions, pangs, strokes, barks, words, thuds, screams, hoof- 
beats and heart-beats fall into the same depth of ‘all the world’s 
vastidity’. The Shakespearean word seems inevitable. In it their 
‘determined scope’ is tiny: they are little points, ‘a kind of nothing’. 
The continuity and ‘flow’, the ironical silence and peace of the 
snowy village remain undisturbed. They are of a different order 
from those flecks of flattish bright human colour, of which each 
seems separate, apart, irrevocably distinct and unconjoined. The 
‘profondément humaine’ is all discontinuity, incoherence, ‘incident’ 
(as they say in air-raids). It is implicitly negated by the continuous — 
the world which is not simply that of ‘Nature’ (trees and snow), 
since it includes the houses, and the Enemy’s horses, tied to trees, 
are one with it. When the ‘theatre-curtain’ goes up, the total effect 
isa sudden anagnorisis of two worlds of values in conflict. 

The impact of the one ‘world’ has the ‘contemporaneity’ of a 
miracle-play. It says that this is here-and-now because it is of all 
time. The drama of cruelty, pain, fear, loss and yearning does not 
alter. But the ‘flow’ (rather than ‘impact’) of that other world meets 
all that straining and urgent activity with the rebuke of an im- 
penetrable silence. By it the human is belittled; and the biblical or 
‘religious’ event likewise. It is as if it were stated that all the 
massacres, from the first-born of Egypt and Judea to Guernica and 
Nagasaki, were hoofprints in the snow — which today is, and 
tomorrow is thawed into the perpetual instability of water. 

This is communicated by the treatment of the figures as paint. 
All are stiff, bright, bound in their outlines, deficient in detail — 
nearly always less particularized than the horses and dogs. They 
have no features, only attitudes. Many are like sharply inset pieces 
of enamel, placed by inlay in a kind of montage. By the very 
technique the separateness and belittlement are made visual. To say 
that all this is simply a ‘literary’ approach is aesthetic nonsense: 
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for the trees and houses do not have this ‘inlay’ or ‘enamel’ quality, 
As my eye is led round the long left-handed curve towards the 
church and the five differently-sloping roofs about it, I find I re. 
peatedly experience the illusion that the street is ‘really’ empty: 
there is nobody there, nothing is happening, it is only a disturbing 
dream. But so much of the human is in those jarring fragments that 
the contradistinguished world-view is hard to separate from the peace 
of death. There is a tremendous affiance in the colophon of the 
church and the distant houses; but in what I cannot precisely know. 
There is conflict there again; for just as one set of organizing marks 
leads to the black captain on Death’s white horse, another, more 
subtly persuasive, leads to the quiet church — with Death’s sentry 
on the bridge before it. The total result is a universal irony; not 
‘tragic’, for there are no heroes — and ‘comic’ is certainly not the 
right word, for all that the diminution of expected importances is 
usually comic. In the interanimations of the ‘historical’ and the 
‘contemporary’, the interacting juxtaposition of the ‘timed’ and the 
‘timeless’, above all in the feeling that the human-dramatic plays 
itself out on a stage so vast as to have universal implication, the 
Massacre of the Innocents is full of qualities which one most readily 
thinks of as Shakespearean. 


3 

Effects comparable to these can be seen in most of Bruegel’s work. 
The Fall of Icarus, an early painting (tentatively dated 1554-55, or 
soon after his visit to Italy) which survives only in copies, provides 
a contrasted example. The genuineness of the Bruegelian ordon- 
nance is not questioned, for all that the copies are weakened in 
detail; there is, moreover, the signed engraving of Daedalus and 
Icarus dated from Rome, 1553. Without reference to other works 
it might very well be supposed that the painter’s interest was indeed 
only in. a sun-enriched landscape, Icarus a mere prétexte for a 
mythologically-minded age. But if I apply that invaluable formula 
which I was taught by Mr J. E. Barton at school — ‘Look at it — go 
on looking!’ — this superficial impression will no longer do. 

The foreground triangle (left) is filled with a man ploughing rich 
soil in satisfying furrows: a peasant, who twists his foot to press 
down a turning sod as he moves. The middle is held by a ship, 
urgently full-sailing towards others on a spacious estuary. Beyond, 
a finial triangle of lit distance stretches out to the horizon, with 
‘towered cities’ twinkling beneath high rocks. But beneath the ship, 
behind the ploughman and a small sky-gaping shepherd, and straight 
before an entirely unnoticing angler, one white leg flashes into a 
trivial scar of foam; and that is Icarus... . 

Even to the eye of the myth-curious it is all happening at such a 
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distance that the noiselessness of the crash is striking. This image of 
silence is part of a general impercipience, which is very emphatic 
indeed if the Icarus-story is consulted in the right place — Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses (VIII, 125ff.). For there, all these people are speci- 
fied. The fisherman, the shepherd leaning on his staff, the ploughman 
resting on his handles — all see the flying men with amazement and 
think them gods. Bruegel reverses all this: even Ovid’s partridge is 
included — now totally unconcerned. The world is busy and has its 
own affairs: mostly with its back turned. To underline it another 
way, Bruegel paints a corpse’s head in the spinney beyond the 
ploughland. The proverb says, ‘Es bleibt kein Pflug stehen um eines 
Menschen willen, der stirbt’ (No plough stands idle because a man 
dies). To this Tolnai adds that the purse and dagger on a rock are 
emblems of the Sprichwort, ‘Der Degen und das Geld fordern kluge 
Hind’ — implying that the clever fellow was not clever enough!? 

This, however, is of minor weight beside the irony of diminution, 
the hint of, 


The breaking of so great a thing should make 
A greater crack. 


Yet a note of shrewd ‘ peasant’ wisdom accords with the belittlement 
of the ‘heroic’. Given the proper Ovidian or ‘classical’ expectations, 
the picture is a pretty bit of comic irony. The lofty poetic flight 
comes down to the tune of ‘He’s had it’. (It is amusing to note how 
‘classical’ an Italian-renaissance landscape it is that has this bathetic 
effect.) The conflict between planes of realization is rudimentary 
here — for the force of the sparkling (and fatal) sunlight overwhelms 
the myth (which may be merely a sign of our way of reading Ovid?), 
and the Sprichwort symbols remain distanced in the mind from the 
effect of the picture as paint. The points of contact with the Innocents 
are none the less there: especially for those who (like myself) find 
that in being drawn into that shimmering landscape it is by no means 
easy to keep poor Icarus in being at all. Ranging out into the light 
or along those towered shores, I find him vanished, and have to turn 
back and restore him, or else permit him to sink naturally and have 
done with him. I should like to think this odd ‘double time’ effect 
intentional; but Tolnai’s fanciful discovery of a second Joseph-and- 
Mary in the right-hand corner of the Volkszahlung, bound for a 
second village across the river, towards the sun, makes one cautious! 
That delightfully comic-ironical pen-drawing Maler und Kenner 
holds a warning for all Bruegel’s critics. 

There can, however, be no doubt of the other point of interest in 

‘Icarus is mentioned in this tone in Brandt’s Narrenschiff, and there is a good 


deal of the ‘numerus stultorum’ theme in Bruegel: including a complete engraving 
on the Feast of Fools itself. 
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the Icarus: the dislocation of the main subject. By this I mean not 
only that a ‘subject’ is placed unexpectedly, but that the general 
construction, as patterns or sequences of forms, bears away from it 
or scatters the interest in ‘diversions’ which continue effective 
even when attention is set on the ‘main subject’. This can be seen 
in the Volkszahlung or Numbering of the People at Bethlehem 
(1566), and the Magi in the Snow (1567?) and Suicide of Saul (1562), 
In a modified form it appears in John the Baptist preaching (1566), 
Its beginnings can be seen, perhaps, in the early engravings: e.g, 
Mary Magdalene and St Jerome in the series of ‘Grandes Paysages’ 
(Plates in Bastelaer: Les Estampes de P. B. |’ Ancien, 1908). There, 
too, I think, the beginnings of a technique of juxtaposition; for 
several of the landscapes are patently ‘assembled’. The lofty alpine 
parts come from the Bruegel who (as a contemporary put it) swal- 
lowed rocks on his travels and spewed them out on canvas and 
panels on his return; while the rich river-landscape parts come from 
nearer home than the Alps. (This way of working explains why 
Bruegel’s details so often make admirably composed satisfying 
pictures when taken out by themselves? Gliick’s volume of details 
is a revelation in this respect.) 

In the Icarus there is not much more than a discovery of the latent 
possibilities of the ‘incidental’ figure — in the Paysages really irrele- 
vant: Staffage, as the critics call it. But in the Numbering and Magi 
in the Snow the complex effects of something like a clash between 
‘subject’ and ‘setting’ are well developed. The first is a cold snow- 
scene, very still and frozen. The same large street, but here carts 
and people are crowded towards an inn, where officials with books 
are apparently collecting tax-money as well as names. On the left 
the houses open to a frozen river, skaters and men with burdens; 
and beyond, more buildings and the winter sun. The frosty world 
which thins men’s forms to precise cut-outs holds pent the recogni- 
tion that this is no ordinary couple, old man and young wife, who 
have come to be numbered with the rest. Yet they pass unnoticed — 
and that is the point. The village with its crowds and its snowballing 
children is a distraction: the eye is pulled away in three several 
directions from the bent burdened man leading the ox and the ass, 
on which rides a girl in a long blue formal-falling cloak to bear 
the Redeemer of Mankind. The conflict of ‘diversions’ lies near the 
heart of the poignant irony and pathos which are felt when the 
brittle mask of the Flemish winter-scene breaks. ‘He came al so 
still’, the carol says; but there is far more here than medieval sim- 
plicity. The detached cart-wheel in the very middle of the picture 
is (unless I am much mistaken) a subtle piece of symbolism going 
far beyond the Sprichwérter which ‘moralize’ Icarus. 

The Magi in the Snow shows a conflict of directions too obvious 
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to require detail. The Epiphany takes place obscurely, in a corner. 
The construction leads into the background, along the crowded 
street; but a conflicting counter-movement is set up by the pack- 
animals of the Kings, moving towards the uncertain light of the 
ruined stable. It suggests a Kafka interior where the entrant is never 
sure how many people are present, nor what they are about. The 
glowing bonfire of common life, its muffled self-protective business- 
likeness; a brat sliding on a tray, a red jacket with a pail: all point 
the clash. The sense of uncertainty, of groping for a clear insight 
to another plane, is masterly suggested by the wonderfully caught 
effect of soft thick-falling obscuring snowflakes.? This other obscurity 
brings in further emotive implications to substantiate those of the 
construction. It is suggestive that the Wheel again appears: in the 
open snowy street which runs back from the centre of the picture. 
But to appreciate all the ‘ironies of inattention’ or of ‘diversion’ in 
these two pictures one needs to have come to them after the Kreuz- 
tragung of 1564. 


4 

The Kreuztragung and the London Adoration of the Magi, painted 
in the same year would suffice as a demonstration of Bruegel’s 
variety, his huge imaginative power. Totally different at first sight, 
they have some very surprising relationships, and it is towards these 
that my argument has been leading. 

The immediate impression of the Kreuztragung is of a spacious 
‘field full of folk’. They are hurrying from the sunlit towers of a city 
in the left background, down towards a confused mass in the centre, 
and up again towards a distant hill. There a dark ring of prescient 
spectators has already collected about two waiting crosses. Jedlicka’s 
detail (No. 53) shows how this makes an admirable picture by itself — 
of a sixteenth-century crowd awaiting an execution. The bright red 
flecks of the mounted soldiers’ uniforms direct the movement in a 
long arc; but they and they alone are not in a hurry. Within their 
easy Curve a scattered miscellany of late-starters bustles across the 
middle-distance by various short-cuts. Some splash and jump 
through a marsh beneath the track: others ride or tramp against the 
steep of the hill above it. Collectively, all sorts and conditions of 
men and motions are presented. 

Here, all the urgency and tumble of life and excitement. It 
almost stifles the ‘main subject’. Without the title, the figure of 
Christ, fallen under the weight of the Cross, might easily be over- 


1 An effect here devised by Bruegel for the first time in history. Imitated — with 
how different a meaning! — by Lukas van Valkenborsch in Das Dorf im Schnee 
(1586) at Vienna: reproduced in Gliick’s Die Geméildegalerie des kunsthn. 
Museums in Wien, 1946. 
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looked — for all that it is dead-central, and with a scattered annota- 
tion of blue garments to lead (if falteringly) towards it. Before Him 
the two thieves ride: in a cart with their confessors; and both power. 
fully recall the eye-witnessing Chaucer’s 


Have ye not seen some time a palé face 

Among a press, of him that hath been led 
Toward his death, where as he gat no grace, 

And such a colour in his face hath had 

Men mighte knowe his face that that was bestead 
Amongés al the faces in that rout .. .? 


Up to a point Gliick’s note that the biblical incident is presented ‘in 
anachronistischer Weise’ as a contemporary execution under Alva 
(sic) seems not unreasonable. (Die Gemdldegalerie, u.s.w. 1946, 
Plate 94 n.) But in the right foreground, as if on a rocky eminence 
above the seething plain (and its ‘plane’ too) there is a group ina 
very formal pyramid-composition, like an altarpiece by Roger van 
der Weyden: the Mater Dolorosa with St John and the two other 
Marys.! An oasis of significance. It is firmly cut off by isolation 
and by the archaistic style from the turbulence behind or beyond or 
beneath. For the rest of the world, this is simply an exciting and 
unusual public execution, and who the victims are is of small 
import. The world is hurrying to see a show, and the significance of 
the sacrifice to all those active little flecks of humanity is nil. On 
the other plane it is otherwise. 

The only connections are the horse-skull in the corner and the 
chain of mourning followers, which lead to the huge pole with a 
wheel on it, atop of which a raven perches. By making the pole 
inordinately high, Bruegel brings the Wheel just above the black 
ring of spectators round Golgotha.? But the transition can only 
be made by a species of Galgenhumor: a grisly wit which insinuates 
that the spectators are themselves an instrument of torture. 

The Pieta-like group has no possible connection with ‘contem- 
porary executions’. Indeed, it half suggests that the Cross is ‘really’ 
standing outside the picture: or that it is ‘ideally’ present as the 
focus of this ideal group, for whom the Crucifixion has already taken 
place. 

Also out of keeping, but in another way, is the huge spiky crag 
which spurts up in the background, towering above a corner of 


1 The Descent from the Cross in the Escurial is the Van der Weyden in question. 
See E. G. Troche, Painting in the Netherlands (1936), Plate 14. 

* Similar wheels appear in his engraving of Justice in the series of Virtues 
(1558-59, following the Vices). It is an impressively horrible allegorical sym- 
posium which makes its subject look like an eighth Deadly Sin. (Plate in Baste- 
laer, and also Friedlander, 1921.) 
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Jerusalem, with a windmill crazily perched omits summit. It has the 
same ‘inserted’ quality as the ‘Pieta’. Its purpose seems to be 
double. It centres the motion in the arc; it also symbolizes the 
Sprichwort, ‘Dat gaat zoo vast als een omloopende Windmolen’ 
(It spins as fast as a ‘roundrunning’ windmill). The down-curves of 
the brown land at both sides of the picture, the navel-like hollow 
from which the rock-axle springs — above all the vast expanse of 
sky, bright over the City, storm-darkened over the Hill: all suggest 
that it is the round World and all its ways which spin in mad 
‘umloopings’. The spiritual, the significant: all that is on another 
plane, and in a different style, a thing apart from Man and Nature 
equally. 

There is, so Bruegel tells me through my eyes, a heroic or spiritual 
world; but it is not so much beneath the surface reality of events as 
directly contrary to them — even antagonistic. In the world of events 
it passes unnoticed even by those most absorbed in what is going 
on. Their affairs, their very human busy-ness, are its thwarting, its 
negation; and yet they are all coloured chips and flakes of the mosaic 
of the actual. 

The ostensible dramatis personae of his Innocents, his Numbering, 
his March to Calvary — his Magi too — are all Flemings of his time; 
but that makes not the smallest difference. The actual witnesses of 
these events, in Bethlehem, near Jerusalem or Damascus, were, he 
assures US, as impercipient; and we believe him. The factual reality 
which he expresses so vigorously and variously never is Reality. 
Reality, if graspable at all, is something immeasurably more elusive; 
and if the spiritual is a phase of it, more lasting than anything in 
contemporary life, is it therefore more final .. .? Enigma — we do 
not know. Hence his constant irony. 

It plays its part again here, in the immense distance from which 
this huge scene is viewed: a distance which once more evokes an 
image of the silence. Bruegel’s silences are an essential of his 
astonishing art. They are all different. Yet the effect here is closely 
related to the dead hush of a nescience in the snow-scenes, and to 
that other stress of silence on the throng in the Magi in the National 
Galley — if there less tense, more enigmatic. Here too is that flowing 
continuity of the Nature-world, and the brokenness, separatedness 
and incident-ality of the ‘human’: always seen from afar, from 
above, in a kind of bird’s-eye view, and with what may perhaps be 
imagined as the detached, searching curiosity of a birdish intelli- 
gence. (Or, if this seems fanciful, should I say ‘of Ariel, trying to 
extrapolate from his alien mind as he does with ‘‘mine would, sir, 
were I human’’?’) 

Though it lacks the terrible irony of the Kreuztragung, the Con- 
version of St Paul (1567) has a similar ‘plot’. The ‘real subject’ 
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seems to be the strenuous progress of a cavalcade through a rocky 
alpine defile, where the inhuman immobility of the crags lends the 
force of contrast to the dynamic and struggling energies of man and 
horse. The irony is that all this goes on as event and nothing more, 
The significant event — the dynamic moment of a new faith, it may 
be called — appears to happen as an irrelevant side-show, an inter. 
ruption of the important business of the day. (Where we may or may 
not recall that this was the persecution of Christ with armed men 
and the sword.) Once again the figure of Paul is central, and all is 
viewed from far away and above. Once again the clash of planes, 
the insignificance of the significant. But here it is shown with an 
irony neither comic nor tragic; though the bumbling wearied soldiers 
with their helmets tipped over their eyes are close to caricatures of 
the human sheep as it maunders uphill in blind ‘faith’ in its (invisible) 
Leaders. The whole is, as Tolnai says, tragi-comic; but I cannot 
follow him in the view that its subject is the train of human folly 
(der Zug der torichten Gesammtmenschheit) wasting its energies in 
forsaking the town and plains for the terrifying wastes of ‘moun- 
tainish inhumanity’. Bruegel paints mountains — and rock too— 
in a manner quite incompatible with what Tolnai feels about ‘die 
bedngstigend G6de unmenschliche Gebirgswelt, die die verkehrte 
Menschheit sich zum Ziele setzt’. In any event this sentiment is 
anachronistic. If Bruegel’s age went ‘o’er the white Alps alone’ it 
was to get to the other side; for mankind, however ‘perverted’ or 
‘crazy’ (verkehrt), did not make mountains its goal. The point is 
worth making only because Tolnai, with all his sudden apergus, is 
both apt to miss the mark on a sudden and to force his prepossessions 
on a picture — most particularly in urging Bruegel towards iterations 
of Faust’s ‘Wie fass’ ich dich, unendliche Natur’ — or rather, its 
High-German art-metaphysical equivalents. ? 


5 
Now Nature — a very spacious Nature indeed —is much in all 
these pictures. But to me Bruegel seems to offer a surprising antici- 


1 Cf. his statement that in The Triumph of Death the death-theme (left-to-right) 
is ‘paralysiert’ by a counter-movement in a great sweep through the landscape, 
‘in die die unvergangliche majestatische Ruhe der Natur sich offenbart’ (Jahrb. 
VIII, ut sup. p. 123 n.). This smells too strongly of Goethe. The sweep is there; 
but it begins with death by falling headlong down rocks, and ends with deaths 
by shipwreck, storm and fire. Between all is ‘auf diirrer Heide’ (Cf. Faust i, 1830- 
34). No ‘Ruhe’ at all. Further signs of ‘ein Kerl der spekuliert’ appear when 
Tolnai makes the Kreuztragung an allegory of ‘der Kreislauf des Lebenprozesses 
der Natur’ in which Injustice is ‘eine notwendige Episode im Gesammtleben’; 
but — as the flowerlike soldiers and the flowers among the bones indicate — ‘aus 
dem Tod keimt neues Leben’. This is not the Stimmung of his admirable quotation 
from Sebastian Franck. The bone-and-flower motif is from the Van der Weyden 
mentioned above. 
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pation of what I. A. Richards called ‘the neutralization of Nature’ 
much rather than any transition from a ‘pessimistic’ view of human 
folly to the ‘optimistic perception’ that Man is part of Nature 
(Tolnai) or to a position where ‘on the one hand’ Nature is his hero 
(sein Held) and ‘on the other’ ‘der Mensch am Rande des Mensch- 
lichen’ (Sedlmayr). The proper context in which to discuss ‘Man 
at the edge of his humanity’ is the series on the Seasons, not here. 
But in the pictures I am discussing there is certainly an autonomous, 
macroscopic ‘continuous’ world which is variously ‘set against’ the 
broken Great Chain of Being in ‘separated’ Man (or ‘The World’), 
just as this last is also ‘set against’ two other-worlds — that of the 
‘spiritual’ or ‘heroic’, and that of ‘Wisdom’. 

By the last I mean the kind of tradition preserved in Sprichwérter. 
We may relevantly recollect the deflating or ‘de-heroizing’ effects 
of bits of proverbial wisdom in the mouth of the ‘clown’ Sancho 
Panza. The peasant as ‘clown’ is the proper mouthpiece for 
shrewd (and often cynical) sagacity: he is also ‘natural man’ —a 
very ambiguous phenomenon, since we may emphasize his harmony 
with Nature or his spiritual blindness (or other ‘animal’ qualities) 
without diminishing the ‘naturalness’. In touching even lightly on 
the ‘peasant’ element in Bruegel these amphibologies of ‘unaccom- 
modated man’ must be expected. They cohere with the larger 
‘doubleness’ of the ‘continuous’ (Nature) and the ‘separated’ 
(Man, or Society). 

One special danger of an approach to the ‘peasant’, the ‘rustic’, 
is the Pastoral. That is to say, a wish-fulfilment quality of senti- 
mentalization or Naturschwarmerei, nearly impossible to the 
country-bred, unless they have been ‘connoisseured out of their 
senses’. Short of this they can hardly use the court-tradition of 
shepherds, etc., without a tinge of irony. 

Any doubts I once entertained about the ‘doubleness’ of Bruegel’s 
art when I came to it some years ago, with a mind too concerned 
with Miracle-plays, would have been laid to rest by the variety of 
opinions I have since read on that riddling composition The Adora- 
tion of the Magi (National Gallery). Both Dvorak and Jedlicka relate 
it to the folk-drama, and, with Tolnai (who only mentions it in a 
note) see in it a transitional work pointing towards the realistic 
‘genre’ pictures of peasant life (Der Bauernzyklus). Yet while both 
emphasize the sharp contrast between the ‘Italianizing’ form and 
the tone and manner of the peasant content, they contrive to avoid 


Cf. As You Like It, where Touchstone to Corin on sheep-rearing is a note on 
the Real Thing, which the Court won’t admit: just as Audrey is the Real Thing 
itself, “not Fortune’s work neither, but Nature’s’, slapped up against the pastoral 
fakes Phoebe and Silvius. Her being married by Touchstone, the ‘natural’, 
brings the irony to bear on the pastoralizing illusionists, the Duke and Orlando. 
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the sharpest clash by resolving the conflict: making the whole jp 
some degree a ‘devotional’ picture. Considering what both see in 
the three groups about the Mother and Child, this is surprising, 
Referring to the ‘spectators’ Dvorak observes, ‘Der Grundton ist 
ein plumpes, dumm starrendes Erstaunen’ (i.e., a gross stupid 
staring astonishment). Yet he finds in it ‘a half-unknown (halb 
unbewusste) Devotion’. He admits the possibility of amusement, 
both in Joseph, to whom a neighbour ‘whispers a curious question 
or a jest’ and in the others. ‘Ihre Adoration ist schwerfallig und 
linkisch, wie die von Dorfministranten; man kénnte dariiber lacheln, 
wenn nicht gerade in dieser derben Primitivitat das Echte und 
Uberzeugende enthalten wire.’ I.e., the clumsy gaucheness would 
be laughable if something genuine and convincing were not contained 
in this coarse primitivism (1941 Jntrod., p. 24). Jedlicka goes rather 
further, only to pull back the more. For him Joseph ‘incorporates 
another world . . . and is much less a representative of adoration 
than of the astonished mass (der staunenden Masse), with whom he 
is particularly connected’ (i.e. by the whisperer and his fellow), 
These ‘glotzen mit stumpfen Staunen in die Szene hinein’ — gape 
with stupid amazement at the scene (p. 204). This impression is 
underlined later, when he finds in Mary’s face a spiritual brightness 
and awareness (Bewusstheit) contrasting with the dullness or fustiness 
of the rest (die Dumpfheit der andern). Yet the whole is presented 
as an incident played for and by the People (ein Vorgang . . . der sich 
im Volk und vor dem Volk abspielt), where the Peasant is at once 
player and spectator, recognizing all his fellows under their 
costumes, yet taking part in it with heart and soul (p. 213). 

This obliterates the Bible-picture completely, leaving only a scene 
from contemporary life: one which cannot be associated with the 
other ‘religious’ pictures, because their extensive background- 
realism has no connection whatever with the Miracles — though we, 
with our prepossessions about theatrical and cinema décor, may 
miss the vast difference implied. I believe that both critics are 
wrong, and that their keen and valuable observations fail to cohere 
merely because both are obsessed with the ‘transitional’ (Uber- 
gangswerk) notion, and also inadequately interested in the Miracle- 
plays, to which they refer in purely general terms. The ambiguities 
of the picture are plain enough from their evidence. But the com- 
munisitically-minded Mr Bertram is also worth quoting here, for, 
silly as his remarks may be, they do represent a mishandling of some- 
thing seen. Having observed that ‘Bruegel perceived that Christian 
orthodoxy was dying’, and that it was ‘the earth and what happens 
to the inhabitants’ that interested him, he writes his odd contribution 
thus: ‘The Mary and Kings . . . are peasant folk — Bruegel’s own 
people — and the only mystery ‘the common mystery of motherhood 
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that awes to adoration these unkingly men. And if Joseph, lending 
his ear to the whisperers . . . isn’t the father of that child, I should 
like to know who is.’ 

There is a nice distance between this and ‘le gouffre de Pascal’. 
But the answer to it is the same as to the German critics: namely, 
that the resolution of a many-planed ‘ironical’ structure by forcing 
it all on to one plane — be it artistic-evolutionary or Marxian- 
historical — is a critical blunder. 

The commentators agree that Joseph is one clue to the whole. He 
is the point emphasized by the strong formal-diagonal composition, 
and his silly face disconcertingly caps the ‘devotional’ pyramid 
which ought to make the central subject (the Virgin and Child) the 
settled focus. The construction thwarts this; and this conflict of the 
‘italianizing’ works and the ‘unitalian’ whole is part and parcel of 
the conflict between two planes of being. The other clues are the 
Virgin, who is a Flemish girl in a formal-folded robe of a devotional 
blue, and the soldiery: especially that ‘blockish Ajax’ whose halberd 
is central, who leans forward to gawp, his face a mask of brute 
bewilderment. The head of the halberd is a cross, straight behind 
the Child. 

The soldier’s expression is caught by every one of the faces staring 
in from the world outside. The features are individual, but the tone 
of the whole lot is the same; it is of blank incomprehension — and 
totally without wonder. On the other side, beyond the impressive 
dark Balthazar (a queer eruption in a Peasants’ play!)' a Hogarthian 
sequence leads to Joseph; so giving him an absurdity he might other- 
wise lack. The two bent Kings are queer gnarled old men with mean 
conniving faces. However the peasant saw his simple, clumsy, 
Christmas pieties, it was not like this. For there is a plane on which, 
as Dvorak really admits, the majority of the whole is comic: indeed, 
satirical —in the sense that the Preaching of John the Baptist is 
inclusively satirical. More than that, it is negativing. We are shown 
‘the uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor’; but the emphasis 
on an irredeemably silly or brutish mankind is so strong that the 
Incarnation itself is belittled. God-made-man is shown among 
people in whom only the stupid, the mean, the foolish, the brutal and 
derisibly silly stand for the human. Moreover, their nearness and 
size give these qualities an emphasis which is not in the snow-scenes 
or the Kreuztragung, and which is only achieved in the John the 
Baptist (1566) by multiplicity of stupidities. 

In the Magi the outcome of the complicated dualities is an implicit 


1 He derives from the Adoration by Bosch in the Prado; where he is a splendid 
figure of dark barbaric dignity —a young Othello. The bizarre gifts in both 
pictures symbolize the same thing, I take it: the ‘star-led wizard’ who was, till 
now, diabolical. 


B 
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comic irony. The ‘spiritual’ plane offered by the formal ‘devotional’ 
pyramid and the Virgin’s robe are both ‘misplaced’ in their boorish 
entourage, and that ‘misplacement’ is the equivalent of the clashes 
between significant and insignificant in the other pictures. The ‘be- 
littling’ effect is not achieved by physical distance but by faces — the 
most intellectual or implying sort of visual content — which convey 
at once a spiritual distance: an insentience towards the meaning of the 
Gospel-story itself, which is like that of the crowds in the other 
Bible-pictures. 

There are dualities in the Child too, but to me He remains an 
enigma. Enigmatic, too, the Mother’s face, in whose drooping gaze 
there is a mystery beyond the duality of Mary’s robe and colour on 
a stupid-good-natured lumpish Fleming; and if it is merely Mother- 
hood, then that partakes of the love divine, of which men are un- 
worthy. To see these searching dualities merely as a whimsical or 
humorously-touching snapshot from peasant life is surely to forget 
that Sancho is only Sancho because he shadows Don Quixote. 

This picture differs from the rest in that it seems to consummate, 
with immeasurably greater awareness and art, the spirit of juxtaposed 
devotion and parody (by travesty) which is encountered in the 
Miracles: and especially the famous Wakefield Secunda Pastorum.: 
It seems closer kin to the John the Baptist than to the genre paintings. 
But in all these Bible-pictures the contemporary crowd presents a 
seeable and hard-striking unperceptiveness. In that they also offer 
a mosaic of actuality, the clash between this and the plane of signi- 
ficance on which the subjects belong (Nativity, Adoration, Cruci- 
fixion, the Gospel, Conversion) intimates at least the hint that these 
spiritual things are un-actual. That is to say, more than elusive — 
illusory. 

This is ‘der Geist der stets verneint’ in visual operation. But I do 
not mean to say that Bruegel was a religious sceptic. Among his 
planes of being the experience of doubt is present; but the scepticism 
is like that of Rabelais, Cervantes or Shakespeare, and the feeling 
for Nature not at all like that of the nineteenth century — though 
his German critics try to make it so. To explore this point would 
take too long. But is not this technique of implied negations — nega- 
tions derived from the ‘realistic’ presentation of common-life — 
exactly what Shakespeare does with his ‘clowns’? Is it far-fetched 
to say that in the Bible-pictures the ‘peasant’ element operates in a 
way similar to the low-life ‘comic relief’ in — say — Measure for 
Measure? Consider what Pompey, Mrs Overdo — even Lucio — 
would make of Angelo’s inner stress and Isabella’s torment. They 


1 Sedlmayr, remarking that The Cripples is a parody of Italian formal construc 
tion, adds that ‘the abrupt superimposition of different spheres one on another 
belongs to the nature of parody’ (op. cit., p. 156 n.), 
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are negations — of the heroic, of suffering, of spiritual things; and 
yet both Pompey and Lucio talk good shrewd sense to Escalus and 
the Duke on the subject of scaring men chaste by puritan laws. In 
both places I find ‘ambivalences’: meaning such items of content as 
force on the spectator the experience of opposed and conflicting 
sshemes of values. Ambivalence relates the pictures here dis- 
cussed with John the Baptist and The Blind; and with the drawing of 
masked and hooded peasants taking a swarm of bees (1565). It 
adumbrates the experience of Man as a creature of ‘divided and 
distinguished worlds’. In this lies much of Pieter Bruegel’s greatness. 
As his contemporary, the geographer Abraham Ortelius wrote, 
‘Multa pinxit hic Brugelius quae non pingi possunt’. 
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THE GERMAN ‘GPPOSITION’ AND NAZI 
MORALE! 


MICHAL VYVYAN 


WHEN the conspirators against Hitler were brought to trial in public, 
the Peoples’ Court Judge, Freisler, was able to mock one of the 
accused receiving a death sentence with ostensible quotations from 
the British leaflets dropped after the plot of June 20th, 1944, had mis. 
carried. There, so he claimed, the plotters were described as ‘not 
worth anything’ and as possessing ‘at best a perverted love of 
Germany’.* Such was the treatment of the conspiracy at that time 
which best fitted the policy of the Western Allies agreed on at the 
highest level, of refusing to distinguish between ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
Germans or welcome and unwelcome currents in German domestic 
affairs for fear of confusing the military and non-political decision 
required by the dogma of unconditional surrender. Given the 
dogma, it was a rational policy if an unjust and unwise one, but the 
responses which it developed at a lower level in Western public 
opinion and at all levels in official practice — as it gradually con- 
verted and deluded its inventors — seems to have inculcated a kind 
of self-perpetuating mental drill in judging German affairs and 
personalities of the immediate past, and this soon ceased to be 
rational at all. Various loose ends of war-time policy helped to keep 
this drill in force among minds which would have been — or indeed 
were themselves, more discriminating in 1919. There were, for 
instance, the needs of preparation for the main trial at Nuremberg 
and the proper emotional effect of the evidence used there;® there 
was the influence of strategic superstitions about the corpse of Ger- 
many which might come to life if the magic doctrine of total and 
several guilt, error and folly were whittled away; there has been a 
more sophisticated policy of tapering off misjudgments of the real 
forces and dangers in post-war Europe; perhaps there may eve 
have been a certain defensiveness inspired by doubts about Allied 
actions at the expense of Germans such as the use of temporary slave 
labour and the practice of political detention. 

1H. B. Gisevius, To the Bitter End. Cape, 1948. H. B. Gisevius, Bis zum 
Bittern Ende, 1 Band. Fetz & Wasmuth, Ziirich, 1946. The Goebbels Diaries, ed. 
Louis P. LocHNER. Hamish Hamilton, 1948. 

2 A. W. DULLES, Germany’s Underground, p. 72. , 

8 The method of these proceedings, in associating unparalleled administrative 
atrocities with the error of unsuccessful belligerency, had the effect of down 


grading the former but of spreading the moral stigma as widely as possible among 
Germans who served the unsuccessful regime. 
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The prevalence of this drill would account for the tone of most 
studies and of most comments in this country on evidence about the 
last decade in Germany, including the movements to which the 
attempted putsch of July 20th belongs.' As it is, the reputation of 
too many Germans involved in the putsch, its background or its 
sequel, remains for the time being more or less as Freisler’s sources 
left it. Except for the case of some impeccable dissidents? whose 
good name has perhaps been helped by their Western contacts as 
much as by their virtue and political martyrdom, the two standard 
points of view seem to be condemnation or indifference — the kind 
of indifference that applies to worn-out issues and to the dead ends 
of history. This is the impression made by the general run of com- 
ment on spontaneous first-hand testimonies such as those of Gise- 
vius,* Hassell, Schlabrendorff,> Pechel,* etc, which are now 
becoming available. Condemnation is the portion of generals in parti- 
cular, and of such personalities as Schacht whose practical services to 
the Nazis are presumably felt to reduce to irrelevance any belated — or 
in Schacht’s case intermittent — opposition. Here the influence of 
the war-time drill on sympathies and judgments in Allied countries 
has doubtless been reinforced by writings compounded of interroga- 
tions or by original information of the same class. Since these were 
generally obtained for specific quasi-military or legal purposes, some ~ 
of the scrambling of ‘intelligence’, propaganda and historiography 
which has taken place may have been inevitable but the results now, 
as history, are as unsatisfactory as they were three or four years ago 
as political appreciations. There can be no denying the value as 
historical material — though it is not their face value — of interro- 
gations and even compulsory autobiographies exacted in some cases 
from prisoners expecting a death sentence,’ but the synthetic arro- 
gance of an interrogator is the wrong frame of mind in which to 
survey it. It does not illumine the historical role of commanders of 
groups of armies such as Kluge or Rundstedt to treat them with the 


1 B. H. Liddell-Hart’s The Other Side of the Hill is a welcome exception but 
itis only incidentally concerned with the putsch — on account of the generals who 
were affected by it. This author relies on interrogations like his more official 
forerunners, but they are differently aimed and his departure from the general 
line does not yet seem to be uniformly approved. 

* For instance Helmuth v. Moltke. See A German of the Resistance, 1945, and 
Dulles op. cit. Moltke’s own outlook was perhaps too profoundly Christian for 
him to devote himself to work against the Nazis as actively as did many more 
controversial personalities. 

*To the Bitter End (English edition, 1948). 

‘The von Hassell Diaries (English edition, 1948). 

°F. VON SCHLABRENDORFF, Offiziere gegen Hitler, Ziirich, 1946. 

* RUDOLF PECHEL, Deutscher Widerstand. Ziirich, 1947. (Only a summary 
was available for the purpose of this article.) 

” e.g. in the case of General Jodl. 
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bias or impatience of legal officials employed to collect incriminating 
evidence. As a problem of their times their reasons for turning a 
myopic eye to the abominations of the regime they served must be 
bracketed with the risk so many took for so long in flirting with the 
duty of rebellion. Nor is the record of civilians who devoted years 
to the capital danger of sedition to be judged fractiously according 
to the degree in which it harmonized with prevailing or future Allied 
strategy. These men had to work out their own political and moral 
salvation — or fail to do so. Moreover events have not shown that 
they had reason to place even as much reliance as some of them 
did in the paramountcy or benevolence of either the Eastern or 
Western opponents of Germany between whom they felt that they 
had to choose. 

The detachment of indifference to all this mental strife is equally 
mistaken. We have not emerged into the clear light of a liberal 
Europe out of range of the forces which searched the hearts and often 
racked the bodies of these German contemporaries of ours. A round 
of war is done but the twentieth-century revolution in the world 
system of states and ideas continues. A century ago, in the blossom- 
ing time of democracy, Jacob Burckhardt forecast to his friend Preen, 
without any one country in mind, that ‘in the pleasant twentieth 
century Authority will again raise its head and a terrible head’, nor 
did he fail to realize that the new model Authority would be ex- 
ploited, not in spite of the masses but with their growing acquies- 
cence. It was this political gelding of the masses by authoritarian 
collectivism which confined the activity of the conspirators against 
Hitler to comparatively narrow circles. ‘Men make history’, writes 
Gisevius who was one of the most active conspirators, ‘but masses 
make revolutions’; and the masses in Nazi Germany as in so many 
other countries a decade later, were not to be controlled from below. 
The only course open to an opposition was, therefore, to invoke some 
other Authority over masses of men. Carl Mierendorff, a militant 
Social Democrat associated with the conspirators who was killed in 
an air raid before the 1944 putsch, is quoted as saying to Professor 
Weber: ‘We are obliged to act without the masses and must leave the 
initiative to the generals.” The search for ‘the General’ as Gisevius 
puts it, the symbol of Authority which could move men, was the 
main theme of the ‘opposition’s’ intrigues; the only other alternative 
was the pressure of Authority from outside Germany. ‘After 1938’, 
says Gisevius, when the regime’s bloodless successes had of course 
consolidated its popular support, ‘any assault against Nazism had 
to be made from outside Germany’, although his book in fact shows 
that at the time he and his associates were by no means resigned to 
this conviction. These two means of defeating the regime were 
represented until the end in the plans and preoccupations of the 
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conspirators. A domestic military coup d’état was the solution pur- 
sued continuously and at last fatally, but co-operation with armed 
force from the East or West was also kept in mind and it is for this 
reason that the Allies’ refusal of peace terms to the German masses 
caused such despondency among the ‘opposition’ groups. 

There is room for argument about the importance of different 
movements of ‘opposition’ in Germany during the war — ‘resis- 
tance’ did not exist. In the long run the spiritual opposition of the 
Churches or at the opposite extreme latent Communism may seem 
more significant for Germany’s future than the tangle of conspiracy 
which knotted itself into the attempted assassination of Hitler in the 
abortive putsch of July 20th, 1944. Incidentally it seems from the 
Goebbels Diaries’ that the Nazi regime, presuming victory, feared 
the Churches at the time more than the Communists. But whatever 
the relative historical significance of the putsch itself there can be 
less argument about the part which various groups played in that 
putsch, and the central position and continuity of the group to which 
Dr Gisevius belonged is unquestionable, not only on the internal 
evidence of his own account but on the evidence of Schlabrendorff 
and Hassell who were in their different ways in constant relations 
with the central group. Gisevius was present at the putsch head- 
quarters on July 20th almost to the end, having come back from 
hiding in Switzerland although he was wanted by the Gestapo, in 
order to see it through. The suicide or execution of his closest com- 
panions makes his book unique and indispensable, whatever welcome 
supplementary evidence may be forthcoming about other groups and 
circles. Seeing that it is mainly autobiographical in form one can be 
baulked but not misled by its comparative neglect of other anti-Nazi 
groups whose influence on the putsch may have been indirect and not 
obvious to Gisevius, or whose activities were self-contained. How 
far the putsch-ists were misguided in not extending the ramifications 
of their conspiracy to still wider circles, or exchanging their plans 
for others which might conceivably have obtained greater political 
or moral support is another matter. 

Dr Gisevius’s apologia for his own circle of ‘opposition’ is not, 
itmust be admitted, a captivating book in spite of its intelligence and 
sincerity. To judge from the first volume of the German edition 
published in Switzerland,* the English version is slightly abridged. 
Neither cutting nor the loss in translation of the high colour of the 
original is perhaps to be regretted, while the omission from the 
English edition of final reflections on the collective responsibility of 
Germans for Nazism is according to the author a deliberate decision, 
although he does not say why. The book is a mixture of narrative 


1 The Goebbels Diaries, ed. L. P. Lochner, 1948. 
* The second volume was not available for the purposes of this article, 
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and boundless afterthoughts on events. It runs from the beginning 
of the Nazi regime when Gisevius was employed in the Ministry of 
the Interior, until his escape arranged by the American O.S5, 
several months after the putsch. But there is obviously a serious gap 
in first-hand knowledge of affairs at the centre of the opposition 
during the critical period of the author’s absence in Switzerland in 
1943 and 1944 when on his own showing there was taking place a 
shift of control into the hands of the ‘young Colonels’. It is the merit 
of the book’s frankness and scope to provoke a great many ques- 
tions, while its lack of dominant literary form allow one to realize 
that no answer is being given. In particular there is the question 
what operational plans for action were in existence at different times, 
what precise division of functions among even the narrowest circle 
of the opposition existed and what if any affiliation of groups, 
registered or unregistered, was recognized. Gisevius frequently 
emphasizes in all apparent sincerity the intensity of the ‘opposi:- 
tion’s’ activity, and the tireless labour of its staff officers — in their 
spare time from their ‘cover’ activity on the real German Army Staff. 
But there is simply no picture at all of the work done except for 
periodic appeals to generals; or indeed of what work was needed 
until the assassination of Hitler was seriously planned in 1943 (while 
Gisevius was away), and arrangements for the seizure of power had 
to be made in advance. As a result the factual side of his intelligent 
apologia makes a curious impression. It is as if the thin accounts of 
work and action were being brought out not as the claims of a justi- 
fied tyrannicide, but as the case for the prosecution in a faked 
treason trial; and without this implying any reproach to the con- 
spirators who were not to blame for their own impotence, the main 
current of intrigue and sedition as Dr GiseVius tells of it, looks as 
if it were kept flowing for its own sake as the sole possible reflection 
of moral indignation — the paradox of an underground political 
demonstration. Be this as it may, the literary failure of an apologia 
should not lead to disparagement of the author’s honesty or 
authority. Dr Gisevius’s book leaves obscure the general history 
of the ‘oppositions’ (in the plural), and even the details of his own, 
but what he does say leaves few doubts about the identity of the 
circles most closely involved in the putsch of 1944 and it is suggestive 
and apparently straightforward about their affiliations. 

The putsch was not the culmination of a ‘Generals’ plot’ as it is 
often described. Two eminent commanders in the field, Kluge and 
Rommel, were to be sure involved at the eleventh hour, the former 
after years of intermittent but passive disaffection, the latter (whose 
military star was declining) merely on the spur of the expedient 


1 e.g. by H. R. Trevor Roper in his brilliant diatribe: The Last Days of Hitler, 
1947, p, 31, 
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moment. Others on the fringe, Falkenhausen and Stiilpnagel were 
military governors. At the centre and epicentre of the plot the 
generals were comparatively low in the hierarchy like Schlabren- 
dorff’s father-in-law, Tresckow, and Olbricht, or retired like Beck, 
or unemployed like Witzleben. These facts represent the failure of 
the ‘opposition’ to find ‘the General’ for whom they were always 
looking — more a Monk indeed than a Buonaparte — in spite of all 
the appeals and soundings of the last five or six years. But it should 
be borne in mind that none of those approached, from Brauchitsch 
and Halder downwards whether they temporized or not, ever be- 
trayed the opposition; although one or two like the ambitious 
Manstein reported individual opposition missionaries who em- 
barrassed them as being not good enough Nazis for particular jobs. 

The true nucleus of the opposition which ‘the Generals’ failed to 
join was a mixed group to which Schacht at one time belonged, but 
which was otherwise lacking in celebrities. Gisevius says that in 
speaking of ‘we’ in 1938, he meant in addition to himself: Schacht, 
Goérdeler, Nebe, Helldorff, Beck, Canaris and Oster. Of these 
Gérdeler had resigned from being a civil servant and Leipzig burgo- 
master, Nebe was a Ministry of the Interior official whose eventual 
rank incongruously qualified him for the S.S. General’s uniform in 
which he was eventually arrested, Count Helldorff was the Berlin 
Police chief, Beck the former Chief of the General Staff who resigned 
in 1938, Canaris a retired naval officer who came back as an admiral 
and head of military intelligence, Oster a subordinate of Canaris 
and a future general in this branch. Gisevius’s selection is probably 
arbitrary; on the evidence of Hassell’s diary and other sources it 
might have included the ex-Ambassador Hassell himself and perhaps 
his friend Popitz, the Prussian Minister of Finance, among several 
others. But in an informal and non-hierarchical conspiracy everyone 
naturally tends to focus on his own personal friends. Accordingto 
Gisevius much the same group minus Schacht, and with Beck and 
Goérdeler earmarked as shadow Head of State and Chancellor 
respectively, kept at the centre of things until the end — or so long 
as each of them remained at large.! Practical initiative, however, 
from the middle of 1943 and after official suspicions and dismissal 
had neutralized Canaris and Oster who were the brains of the group, 
shifted into the hands of Count von Stauffenberg as being the most 
serious volunteer to assassinate Hitler, and of the ‘ young Colonels’ 
connected with him. 

Stauffenberg’s set of military intellectuals with fine war records 
had been more closely linked than were the older civilian figureheads 
with the Kreissau circle. This latter group centring on Helmuth von 
Moltke and named after the Moltke estate, was more eclectic than 

* Goérdeler went into hiding just before the putsch; he was caught soon after it. 
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any other and more concerned with political ideas than political 
intrigues. It had, however, greater leftward sympathies and contacts 
than the Beck-Gérdeler group, and also greater connections with 
the Churches, particularly the Protestants. The group to which 
Gisevius belonged has been criticized, particularly on the authority 
of Pechel, with neglecting the religious denominations, especially 
the Catholics, and with stealing the limelight from other ‘opposi- 
tions’. It is true that Gisevius does not for instance even refer to 
the Catholic students’ demonstration in Munich in 1943 which 
ended in the execution of the Scholls, just as he mentions only per- 
functorily the equally self-contained Rote Kapelle Communist 
conspiracy which appears to have acted on a Soviet plan and to 
have cost many ‘fellow travellers’ their lives. Both he and Schla- 
brendorff, however, pay honour to individual clergy and the failure 
of the men of July 20th to integrate or co-ordinate their movement 
with the Churches was certainly not due to disrespect but to the 
nature of their tactical plans — such as they were. 

As regards the Left, the Beck-Gérdeler group claimed to be 
integrated with Social Democrat and former trade-union leaders, 
in particular Kaiser, Leuschner and Reichwein, and one may 
suspect Gisevius of exaggerating if anything the resources of 
‘shadow’ organizations of the Left which had agreed to act 
with them. There is a lack of material in Gisevius’s book, 
rather than obvious misinformation on relations with the Left 
during the crucial period before the author himself returned 
from hiding in Switzerland to stand by for the putsch. It seems 
that the Social Democrat connection split the former union of 
opposition circles inasmuch as some of Stauffenberg’s men if not 
Stauffenberg himself, were preferring the Social Democrat Leber to 
G6rdeler as future Chancellor. This leftward tendency of the ‘ young 
Colonels’, particularly after the arrest of Moltke, seems to have 
reflected their views on the possibilities of foreign policy given the 
attitude of the Western Allies, as well as their general political 
principles and their not unreasonable doubts of Gérdeler’s fitness 
for great affairs. As it turned out Leber and Reichwein were lost to 
the opposition shortly before the putsch, in the process of reaching 
out even further to the Left. Gisevius’s charitable explanation for 
this, quoting the Social Democrat Henk, is that a joint meeting with 
Communists was infiltrated by the Gestapo. But infiltration may 
not have been necessary; there is no evidence that the instructions 
of Communists at this time were to assist and not to sabotage non- 
Communist conspiracies. At the end Stauffenberg was still ostensibly 
working with Beck and his group although one may doubt whether 
he had made up his mind to put their shadow government in power 
and their programme into practice. 
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It goes without saying that the motives of these various move- 
ments of opposition to Nazism were by no means uniform. To add 
to moral condemnation, the Social Democrats had the party and 
doctrinal vendetta with Nazism and the self-appointed custodianship 
of the working-class conscience while the masses remained under the 
Nazi spell. For years after the leaders went underground they seem 
to have toyed with the idea of a general strike, but by the time they 
entered into relations with the Beck-Gérdeler group their claims of 
mass support were more modest if still inflated. There seems to be 
no evidence at present of serious industrial sabotage during the war; 
social-democracy had not yet shown itself to be a martyr’s creed in 
spite of the sacrifice of individuals, while the ‘broad masses’ of 
former Communist voters had of course become good Nazis years 
before.1 The Kreissau group, which in a sense bridged social de- 
mocracy and traditional conservatism, was more a seditious than a 
conspiratorial society in so far as the interests of its chief figure 
Helmuth von Moltke were concerned. Preoccupied with the social 
and spiritual regeneration of Germany after the eviction of Nazism 
rather than with measures to evictit, the political programme which he 
sponsored was not by twentieth-century standards a democratic one. 
For it embraced indirect suffrage, a degree of decentralization and 
a tendency towards multi-denominational clericalism in reaction 
against the hyper-rationalist society which the totalitarians had so 
easily perverted. The Beck-Gérdeler group to which Gisevius be- 
longed followed these Kreissau principles very closely if one may 
judge by their statement of policy drafted for proclamation on the 
hypothetical success of the putsch, which is reproduced in Schlabren- 
dorff’s book. Its pro-clerical intentions, moreover, conformed with 
the ideas of the group’s enigmatic agent or master, Stauffenberg, who 
managed to combine the reputation of being a devout Christian with 
a belief in the profound historical value — if not mission — of the 
German Army and with a hope of fraternizing with the Red Army 
at the last moment at the expense of the obtuse pluto-democracies. 

Inside the Beck-Gérdeler circle Gisevius’s clearer focus shows up 
discontinuous sets of motives and opinions. Basically the members 
were Old-fashioned conservatives as Gisevius and Schlabrendorff 
declare themselves to have been. When a solemn answer is required 
from Helldorff, a conspirator tells him: ‘I am speaking to you as a 
Count.” Their natural associations were with the civil service and 
the army, both of which were much more permanent and significant 
institutions in the history of their country than the Reichstag, and 


* An interesting case of conversion of a higher rank Communist is alleged by 
Gisevius. He claims to have identified Torgler, the ex-Reichstag deputy who was 
tied with Dimitrov in 1933, as an S.S. labour relations officer under Heydrich 
in Prague, 
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in their eyes possessed a more honourable record of responsibility 
and service. They did not hate Nazism as being anti-democratic 
but on account of its moral iniquity and revolutionary character; 
Hassell corrects the observation attributed to Papen that the sub. 
stitution of a Generals’ regime would make no difference. Not that 
the ‘opposition’ contemplated anything of the kind; ‘the General’ 
with a ready-made counter-revolutionary army who swam before 
their eyes, was intended merely to remove the usurper and then put 
himself at the disposal of Beck whose own status was to be strictly 
civilian. Gisevius is quick to resent the tendency of soldiers to take 
charge of the conspiracy after Stauffenberg came on the scene, and 
when the end came he quotes with relish Helldorff’s brief schoolboy 
obscenities at the expense of the soldiers who had let them down. 
Beck himself, it seems, was only to be a temporary head of the State 
and there is an illuminating reference to the longer-range plans 
(before the Stauffenberg phase) in an entry in Hassell’s diary at the 
end of 1941 where he describes Beck and Goérdeler as being in favour | 
of a son of the ex-Crown Prince as an ultimate choice, and Popitz 
as being in favour of the Crown Prince himself. ‘All these’, he adds, 
‘emphasize that we should not permit ourselves to be unduly 
influenced by the passing moods of the people, but Gérdeler, of 
course, overestimates the degree to which people in general resent 
the present system and long for a liberating action.’ The con- 
spirators never realized that they were living during a world revolu- 
tion, any more than did the Western democracies to whom they 
looked for sympathetic intervention. 

As in their political conservatism as also in their moral outlook, 
there was a good deal of common ground among the central group 
of the opposition. Hassell records in his diary Gisevius’s agreement 
that ‘moral principles as well as religious convictions . . . are of 
great importance in our preparations for a change of regime’. How 
far the conspirators distinguished moral revulsion and _ political 
antipathy to Nazism it is hard to judge. Gisevius’s own opposition 
seems to have grown out of a duty of obstruction of which he became 
conscious when he was himself employed on the fringe of the 
Gestapo and saw the abuses of a terrorist administration: lies, tor- 
ture and the ‘ policeman’s knock’. But his book gives the impression 
that later on he became obsessed with the political feud. Moreover 
he is apparently reflecting the general habit of his group of the 
‘opposition’ in tending to scramble (4 la Nuremburg) the Nazis’ 
administrative atrocities with their diplomatic coups at the expens¢ 
of Germany’s neighbours (which the ‘opposition’ incidentally 
expected to be unsuccessful) in the same scale of guilt. This fogging 


1 This is particularly incongruous in the case of German Nationalists whose own 
denunciation of the Versailles system was almost as violent as that of the Nazis. 
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of intellectual focus common to ‘activists’ may have overlaid in 
very many martyrs of the putsch a true nobility and earnestness such 
as is proved, for instance, in the last letters of Hassell to his wife 
and of Halem to his mother,' besides those of Moltke. Hassell’s 
diary, which shows the widest curiosity and reflection but no great 
acuteness, leads one to suspect that the ‘opposition’ were no better 
informed that most Germans of the iniquity around them. His deep 
distress over such facts as the 1938 pogrom, the extermination of 
the insane, or sexual promiscuity in the youth movements, for 
instance, proceeded from knowledge, but he does not seem to have 
known what the general concentration camp system amounted to 
inside Germany or the enormities of so-called ‘genocide’ during 
the war. 

It may have been a similar lack of knowledge which made the 
conspirators draw distinctions between the top Nazi leaders. For 
along time Goring appeared as a possible agent of counter-revolu- 
tion to the central group of the opposition; his reputed antagonism 
to the 1938 pogrom was built up, so also was his credit for judicious 
warnings to Hitler against war. Even Himmler in the beginning of 
1943 was the object of some curious independent approaches by 
Popitz which ultimately cost him his life, although even if they were 
licensed by Beck it is possible that they were merely tactical and 
intended to make mischief. Himmler let it be known at the time 
that he had Popitz under suspicion, as we know from Goebbels’s 
diary.2 Gisevius himself was under no illusions about Goring. He 
explains Géring’s popularity with the ‘Wilhelmine bourgeoisie’ 
(meaning, apparently, the industrial and mercantile aristocracy) by 
the way he shared ‘their own degenerate externalization, brutaliza- 
tion and corruption of the old military traditions’. It was, he adds, 
‘by caricaturing all these traits’ that he made his audience feel 
sympathetic as well as superior, while by behaving as a clown he 
gave it to be understood that the Nazi revolution was not funda- 
mentally serious. 

Moral revulsion did not make employment by the State intolerable 
to the opposition. Even Moltke served as a legal adviser, and 
Gisevius repudiates criticism of dissidents who were ‘paid by 
Hitler’. The question is claimed to have been one of tactics for the 
opposition. Even Beck’s resignation from being Chief of the 
General Staff in 1938 is explained as a decision taken on these 
grounds. When Schacht belonged to the group the desirability of 
his return to office was discussed among them, but it seems that in 
his case ambition for distinction and responsibility decided his own 


? Reproduced in Schlabrendorff, op. cit. 
* Count Bernadotte’s The Fall of the Curtain (1945) sheds some light on the 
limits of Himmler’s loyalty to Hitler. 
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course and that he left the ‘opposition’ altogether for the sake of 
office. Hassell was eager to get back into service but failed to do 
so; Gdrdeler also tried. Gisevius’s own state employment in the 
later stages seems to have been merely arranged as a cover to keep 
him free of suspicion, but the high level employment of most of the 
others raises a formidable puzzle. How did men who were defeatists 
in hope as well as in belief manage to serve the German war machine 
to the satisfaction — in Canaris’s case to the exceptional satisfaction 
— of their detested masters? Canaris‘ we are told, used his position 
to help Giraud and Weygand — just as Helldorff and Schacht had 
helped Jews before the war; but the vast bulk not only of routine 
work but of the most energetic thought of the conspirators must for 
the most part have been serving objects whose general failure instead 
of success their parallel intrigues were intended to exploit. 
Perhaps some explanation is to be found in the inevitable futility 
of the ‘opposition’s’ intrigues. As Popitz said in 1940: ‘Everything 
we tried to do was of no avail and at best would only relieve our own 
conscience.’ In other words, the various plans of action from 1938 
to 1944 — whether for foreign intervention, for a coup d’état by a 
general with an army, or for the assassination of Hitler followed bya 
coup d’état without an army — all were in a sense attempts to 
rationalize the opposition which was more a state of mind than a 
conspiracy. Gisevius’s tribute to Gédrdeler is that it was he who 
rationalized the ‘opposition’ and that may be so in the sense that 
this ingenuous and enthusiastic man of goodwill kept it combative 
by his ill-informed optimism. In 1938 when, as Gisevius says, there 
was an eager market in Western countries for reports from ‘inside 
sources in Germany’ on imminent German economic or political 
collapse, we find Gérdeler’s views prevailing against Schacht’s in 
the Beck group’s memorandum which was taken abroad by Schla- 
brendorff to strengthen the tremulous optimism of Hitler’s oppo- 
nents. Five years later, Gérdeler declared in all apparent seriousness 
that he was ‘ready to do everything possible to arrange an exclusive 
personal conversation with Hitler’ at which he, Gérdeler, would 
explain ‘that the vital interests of the nation demand his resigna- 
tion’.? That interview did not take place and some eighteen months 
later Gérdeler died after being tortured to extract evidence about his 
fellow conspirators. His lack of realism was characteristic of his 
group; there could be no better example of the cardboard tank school 
1 He also made a mark by the presentation of legal arguments in favour of 
humane methods in war. Canaris seems to have been a lovable eccentric, one of 
whose remarks recorded by Gisevius was that: ‘If a man does not love dogs! 
judge him out of hand to be an evil man. : 
2 Yet Gérdeler was responsible for the wise remark in 1943 that ‘if victory 1s 


not possible, continuance of war is outright crime, for a nation can never end 
its life honourably, it is always under the compulsion to go on living’. 
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of military intelligence about Germany than Hassell’s endearing 
diary. Perhaps wishful thinking is a necessary condition for under- 
ground politics, for the real rewards and possible achievements are 
too slight for conspirators to feed on hope of them. Having re- 
nounced any illusion whatever of mass support, the ‘opposition’ in 
Germany had no one to deceive but themselves; at the same time 
they had less to base their optimism upon and the need to make the 
most of what they had. Nor were their illusions a handicap to their 
intrigues, rather the reverse. For it happened that pre-war defeatism 
as well as antipathy to the Nazis — perhaps partly because of that 
antipathy — was widespread in the German high command as well 
as among the ‘opposition’, and it was in attempts to play upon this 
that the only practical activity of the central group of the opposition 
consisted between 1938 and 1943. 

The story of these intrigues is more significant of the attitude of 
Hitler’s generals and of their views of the fortunes of war than of 
the importance or merit of the ‘opposition’. It was nothing more or 
less than high-level agitation applied to different individuals from the 
last independent Commander-in-Chief, Brauchitsch, downwards. 
Gisevius gives an account of the work done before the war and in 
Berlin and the West, while Schlabrendorff describes the temptation 
of Bock and Kluge in turn in the East. (At one moment the ‘ opposi- 
tion’s’ case against aggressive war actually obtained official circula- 
tion when one of their adherents, General Thomas, submitted an 
inept memorandum under their influence which was seen by Keitel 
and Hitler in the summer of 1939.) The remarkable thing is the 
hearing and the security which the generals gave to their would-be 
tempters. Doubtless the reputation of their former colleague Beck, 
who appears as a respected but rather a shadowy figure in Gisevius’s 
book, recommended them as did their claim to have Schacht’s 
support in 1938 and 1939. When Gisevius offered to put Halder in 
touch with Gérdeler, Halder refused but showed interest in seeing 
Schacht. Brauchitsch, however, gave such a lowly civil servant as 
Gisevius himself a half-hour’s interview in a hotel lobby in order 
to discuss treason. According to Gisevius’s account the nearest the 
‘opposition’ came to winning over the high command was in 1938 
during the Czech crisis' and in 1939 during the Polish crisis. In 
each case, so he claims, a little more resolution on the part of the 
Entente governments would have given the ‘ opposition’ the necessary 
support to swing the generals away from their acquiescence in Hitler’s 
adventures. There is, of course, an excess of self-importance here. 
The suggestion that anyone outside Germany should take the advice 
of this group of courageous and high-minded intriguers on trust is 


Po Halder has since claimed that he himself had a generals’ coup prepared at 
§ time. 
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absurd, even though the British War Office may have shared their 
misinformation in 1939, and the wonder is that the German generals 
(who were continually abused by the ‘opposition’ for their little faith) 
took them as seriously as they did. According to Gisevius, Halder 
thought that in 1938-39 the Western Powers would not hold back 
from war and that the resulting shock to an unready Germany would 
give a fair chance for an anti-Nazi coup. When war did come he 
argued that it was a ‘phoney’ war and that ‘hard blows’ were 
needed. There is independent evidence for believing that Halder, 
in spite of his position, overestimated the Allies’ ability and resources 
and underestimated his own, whereas his opposite numbers in the 
other camp were doing the reverse. When the ‘hard blows’ were 
delivered from the German side their success surprised, as we know, 
not only the ‘opposition’ but also Halder (who did not plan the 
Norwegian campaign) and Hitler himself. After the German victory 
in the West the hope of converting generals by defeatist arguments 
faded, but eighteen months later it was revived on the Eastern §; 
front in the form more of criticism of Hitler’s strategy than the | 
inevitability of defeat. The temptation of Bock by Tresckow is | 
described by Schlabrendorff; once at least the Field Marshal flew | 
into a passion and it is difficult to understand why his Chief of | 
Staff held his job and was handed on by Bock to Kluge. (Schlabren- | 
dorff writes almost reproachfully of the way an unfavourable report | 
on Tresckow’s political outlook eventually closed the prospect of | 
further promotion.) According to Gisevius the Eastern front pro- 
vided the last occasion for an attempt at a Generals’ coup in connec- 
tion with the Stalingrad débdacle. Exactly what the prospects were it 
is, as usual, hard to fathom, but the captured Paulus accepted his 
Marshal’s baton and Kluge and Manstein made their peace with 
Hitler. There is an eighteenth-century touch about Manstein’s plea 
for delay in rebelling; he wanted to take Sevastopol first because it 
was an intriguing military problem. 

The Stalingrad débdcle and the defeats in Africa produced a 
change in the ‘opposition’s’ fortunes. Nazism ceased to be the only 
problem in Germany’s future; the will of the enemy began to count. 
In January 1943 the Western Allies laid down the doctrine of ‘un- 
conditional surrender’ which one of the conspirators, Kessel, de- | 
scribed as having undone six years of the ‘opposition’s’ work. In 
fact by strengthening Nazi control of the German masses in the 
Wehrmacht and in industry the doctrine of unconditional surrender | 
did very much more than frustrate the ‘opposition’ who had no 
direct contact with the masses at all. The way it affected the oppost- 
tion was in giving the generals commanding some of those massés 
in uniform an answer to their tempters which was, in the words of 
Gisevius: ‘There you are, Hitler was right after all. The enemy does 
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want to exterminate us.’ At the same time it provided arguments for 
achange in political outlook of the central group of the opposition 
whose personnel was being diluted for other reasons. Their core in 
the Abwehr (which was the most official and military of the German 
curity and intelligence services) was broken up and the influence 
of the Left bulge of the Kreissau circle which Trott and Stauffenberg 
nay be said to have represented, began to be effective. There were 
(wo main developments: the reorientation of peace plans in favour of 
an armistice in the East and the project of assassinating Hitler. 
The natural sympathies of the original Beck-Gérdeler group were 
Western and they retained this preference to the end although the 
declared policy of their shadow government at the time of the July 

tsch was to make peace with whichever enemies would treat. The 
awowal of anti-Western views as early as the beginning of 1943 by 
the active sector of the Kreissau circle which was infiltrating the 
entral group of the ‘opposition’ shows how informal and un- 
@ integrated was the inner association of conspirators in spite of their 
tominal subordination to Beck — how utterly unlike the focus of a 
disciplined underground ‘party’. 

A somewhat equivocal spokesman of the ‘Easterners’ was to be 
# found in Adam von Trott zu Solz, a contemporary of Moltke and 
Stauffenberg who, like Moltke, had pre-war contacts in England 
aid America and was in touch with the American O.S.S. during the 
4} var.1 There were several confused elements in the ‘reorientation’ of 
policy in 1943, as Trott called it. There was an idea of blackmailing 
the Western Allies into a more constructive approach to peace by 
the threat of an accommodation with the Soviet Union — Trott 
sems to have suggested this to Gisevius. There was also a sincere 
q txasperation with the West as a result of the apparent Western 
ititiative in the policy of unconditional surrender and the oblitera- 
tion of Germany — which was avowed much more categorically by 
Western than by Russian spokesmen. Even a programme of annexa- 
J tions maintained this school of Germans would have been better 
than no terms at all. Mr Dulles quotes a far-sighted prediction in a 
paper prepared by Trott early in 1944, apparently for the Western 
§ Allies’ consumption, which combines the elements of blackmail and 
condemnation.” ‘The democratic countries offer nothing concerning 
the future of Central Europe. . . The drift to the extreme has assumed 
stupendous proportions and steadily gains momentum. If it is 
permitted to continue, German labour leaders fear that in spite of 
military victory the democracies may lose the peace and the present 
dictatorship in Central Europe may be exchanged for a new one.’ 
The exasperation with the West felt by German civilians was in- 


' See DULLES, Germany’s Underground, which contains first-hand knowledge. 
*Op. cit. pp. 136-8. 


Cc 
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creased by British, and later American, area bombing. Trott de. 
clared that it was ‘rapidly completing the proletarization of Centra| 
Europe’ and Gisevius too, mentions the effect it had in forging the 
moral solidarity of helpless dependence on Authority. There is ap 
interesting correspondence between Goebbels’s claims to personify 
that Authority’ and Gisevius’s words: ‘Whenever that spiteful 
dwarf appeared, people still thronged to see him and felt beatified 
by a handshake.’ 

Besides disappointment with the West there were undoubtedly 
positive motives for the outlook of the ‘Easterners’.? They shared 
that misjudgment of Soviet policy which was also common in the 
highest circles of both official German and Western political 
strategy. That is, they believed a separate peace with the Soviet 
Union was conceivable* even when the Russians were winning, 
for, like their Western enemies, they failed to realize that it was 
Germany and not Nazism which was the secular enemy of Russia 
in Russian eyes. Incidentally, Gisevius guessed that fear of a 
separate German-Soviet peace was the main motive for the Western 
formula of unconditional surrender; perhaps he was not far wrong. 
But it was the misjudged Soviet policy which alone counted, so it is 
not important that one of the main effects of the formula should 
have been to increase the disposition on the German side for the 
very solution which the formula was intended to avert. 

Besides such opportunism there were certain pro-Soviet strands 
in the political ideology of the Kreissau doctrinaires. The Soviet 
Government appeared to them —as it has to others — as a Left 
Socialist administration with natural sympathies for would-be 
collectivist reformers. At worst there was the hope of popular 
fraternization between Russians and Germans. Trott, in a less 
realistic mood than when he foresaw uniform dictatorship for post- 
war Central Europe, predicted that ‘brotherhood of the oppressed 
is the basis upon which a completely new Europe will arise’. 

Count Paul von Stauffenberg counted as an ‘Easterner’. At the 
end of 1943, according to Gisevius, he wanted to delay the planned 
putsch until after the Western Allies’ projected invasion, so as to 
give the German Army, even under Hitler, an opportunity of repuls- 
ing the ‘plutodemocracies’, and of increasing the chances of an 


1 The Goebbels Diaries, pp. 435. 

2 Trott’s position was ambiguous. He is described as a convinced ‘ Easterner’- 
almost a ‘fellow traveller’, yet he seems to have retained hopes of the West in 
1944. 

’ Hitler played with this solution. Papen told Hassell that Hitler talked to him 
of Stalin as a ‘great man’ and of possible peace terms as early as 1941. The 
Goebbels Diaries show that Hitler spoke of a separate peace in the East in 194. 
At the earlier date an armistice may have been possible, but not on Hitler’s terms, 
in 1943 it was out of the question. 
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accommodation with the Russians. Gisevius describes him as a 
‘soldier to the core’ who was not opposed to totalitarianism as such 
but to the corruption and anti-Christian outlook of Nazism. Yet 
even Stauffenberg was ambivalent towards East and West, to judge 
from the interview which Gisevius had with him in July 1944 just 
before the putsch. ‘Isn’t it altogether too late for the West?’ he 
asked, and predicted that in a few weeks the Russians would be in 
Berlin. But he was inconclusive and called himself advocatus diaboli; 
perhaps he did not want to underline at that moment the differences 
between himself and his nominal leader, Beck. It is clear that this 
badly wounded and despondent eccentric! did not gain his ascen- 
dancy as a rationalizer of the ‘opposition’s’ outlook, but as a 
rationalizer of its action. He was not only a zealot who was ready 
to assassinate Hitler and was assured of the opportunity, but he 
was also an able senior staff officer of the Home Army who could 
provide for operational orders to reach military and civil authorities 
after the projected assassination affirming the conspirators’ seizure 
of power and designed to reinforce it. 

Various attempts at tyrannicide by conspirators on the Eastern 
front are described in detail by Schlabrendorff, who took a major 
part in them; Stauffenberg’s final near miss on July 20th was merely 
the last of a series in which Hitler’s evasion and escapes were strange 
enough to make the conspirators almost superstitious. It would be 
indecent to suppose that such obviously brave men and presumably 
competent officers failed through lack of nerve and excess of awe; 
the tragedy for the opposition in Stauffenberg’s failure was that 
he assumed it was a success and returned to Berlin to double with 
the role of assassin that of Chief of Staff of an abortive revolution 
which the other principal conspirators hastened to attend. There 
isa moving eye-witness account in Gisevius’s book of ‘the inevitable 
prosecution of disgrace and horror’ which followed. A few of the 
conspirators, including Stauffenberg and Beck, were killed by 
summary execution or untidy suicide on the first day; others — among 
them Schlabrendorff — were kept alive for interrogation and torture 
until the spring of 1945. Few finally escaped as Schlabrendorff did 
because as the obscene police regime withdrew before the Allies, it 
carried aimlessly with it like a cat with the mouse it is tormenting, 
its now useless victims. There is a list in Schlabrendorff’s book of 
many executed suspects; they should not all be considered as 
organized conspirators, let alone members of the central group of 
the ‘opposition’. What seems to have happened is that the Gestapo 
took the putsch as an occasion for arresting all known dissidents of 
any social, official or professional standing, and themselves made a 


' Stauffenberg was an ardent disciple of Stephan George; there is an obvious 
affinity between his role and the poetry of catharsis. 
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pattern out of people who had thought but not action in common, 
There are pictures of the resulting trials in Schlabrendorff’s and 
Dulles’s books and in Moltke’s published letters. The impression 
of the original accounts of interrogations and trials — and indeed of 
the last stages of the plot — is curiously reminiscent of the experiences 
of the Russian Dekabrists in their equally reckless demonstration 
against a gentler police regime nearly a century and a quarter 
earlier. The atmosphere of the final acts, carried out not in optimistic 
enthusiasm but forlornly as the logical dénouement of ‘dangerous 
thoughts’, is strikingly similar in each case, apart from any deeper 
analogies which may be found in the personnel and ideas of each 
set of conspirators. 

The only spontaneous testimony of war-time Nazism so far 
generally available, The Goebbels Diaries, does not cover the period 
of the July putsch. This extraordinary book runs with some gaps 
from the beginning of 1942 to the end of 1943;? it refers eagerly to 
every aspect of the war between these dates, but there is a certain 
flatness about the detail which has even led to casual doubts of its 
authenticity. It is obvious, however, that Goebbels would not be 
concerned to present facts or experiences in proportion. His diary 
can hardly have had a mnemonic or literary purpose and it looks 
more like one of those mental spillways which are often given the 
form of a journal by frustrated or unbalanced people and are only 
rare among men of action such as Goebbels undoubtedly was. 
What he records is determined, like the subjects of dreams, not asa 
rule by the weight of its significance or even of his own preoccupa- 
tion, but by some conflict or need. Consequently, in spite of the 
great variety and relevance of all he has to say, this is not always 
what he understands best but often what he understands least; it 
is insubstantial and not what one wants to know. Moreover there 
is evidence of the diarist’s own censorship on vital facts. Apart from 
the general distorting assumption that Germany must be victorious, 
he has a discriminating care for security. He mentions again and 
again that the Jews must be exterminated — his diary fully confirms 
the hideous shape of his obsession — but adds that the ‘barbaric’ 
methods needed are unsuitable for record. Again it can be inferred 


1 There are curious parallels in detail. Rosen’s memoirs, like Schlabrendorff’s, 
contain as an appendix a list of condemned conspirators who belonged for the 
most part to corresponding social and professional classes. One of Rosen’s 
companions forestalled torture by claiming that the Empress Anna had abolished 
it, while Schlabrendorff gained time and probably avoided a death sentence by 
claiming that his evidence, extracted by torture, was invalid under the current 
criminal code. 

* The circumstances in which the material was found and put together are 
explained by the publishers and the editor, L. P. Lochner. Mr Lochner has 
added useful notes on many personalities mentioned in the text. 
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that at the end of 1943 he pinned his hopes of retaliation against 
British bombing, and of a real change in the fortunes of war, upon 
y-weapons, but he scrupulously avoids disclosing facts. Only once 
does he lapse from faith in victory when, in September 1943, he tells 
Hitler that the two-front war cannot go on and that an arrangement 
must be made ‘with one side or the other’. 

There is no sign of restraint for the sake of security in Goebbels’s 
evidence on morale — the nearest subject to the problem of the war- 
time ‘opposition’ which he touches. The reason why the diary is 
comparatively uninformative about morale is probably that this was 
a routine matter for him and one moreover in which he did not 
expect surprises or real crises. There are several entries like the one 
of May 15th, 1943, that ‘morale among the masses is so low as to 
be rather serious’. He records depression and criticism ‘even of the 
Fiihrer himself’, and he describes its causes in defeat in the East, 
bombing, the disproving of propaganda for which he was not him- 
self responsible and so forth. But he is almost sympathetic to this 
weakness of the masses and it is clear that he had no fear whatever 
that the step from depression and discontent to sedition might be 
taken. As: a propagandist and not a policeman, he felt it was of 
little importance ‘if here or there someone damns the war’, but he 
objected to intelligence reports circulating among ‘political leaders’, 
the news that anyone was damning it. His concern was only with 
political leaders, that is senior Nazis, and the masses. Apathy or 
despair, not hostility, was the danger. That is why Goebbels prob- 
ably reckoned area-bombing in 1943 as more deadly than did other 
Nazi leaders who were more preoccupied with industry and more 
alive to its resilience at this time. The ‘proletarization’ of Germans 
into bomb-fodder which Gisevius and Trott remarked upon made 
the masses less sensitive to propaganda as well as to counter- 
propaganda. The intensified ‘hatred of England’ which delighted 
Goebbels was not a compensation for the loss of fighting spirit. 

Goebbels had no use for the titled, military and official classes 
out of which the German ‘opposition’ coagulated; he records a talk 
by Hitler to gauleiters, in which the Fihrer reflected — as one social 
revolutionary congratulating another — that Stalin was well quit of 
their opposite numbers in Russia. Generals were a necessary evil; 
with such notable exceptions as Sepp Dietrich and Rommel they 
were unsympathetic and even inefficient professionals, and he records 
how Hitler looked forward to emancipation from generals as one 
of the rewards of peace. Goebbels shows no concern at reports of 
plotting by such people as Popitz and the ex-Chief of Staff, Halder, 
of which Himmler told him more than once. They were ‘amateurish 
attempts’ and ‘innocuous in themselves’. Even a Communist group 
broken up in May 1943 with forty arrests and more to come had ‘no 
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political importance whatever’, but it was ‘significant that resistance 
groups like this are beginning to form’. The only potential ‘re. 
sistance’ which Goebbels seems to have taken seriously was among 
the conscripted foreign workers and the Churches. The former 
were, however, a purely imaginary danger; as Gisevius points out, 
the only known users of the large quantity of sabotage material 
dropped by the British to arm the hoped-for ‘resistance’ of foreign 
workers were Stauffenberg and his collaborators on the Eastern 
front. Although their work was counter-propaganda and not 
mutiny, the ‘opposition of the Churches which’, as Goebbels wrote 
in 1943, ‘is giving us so much trouble’, was a very different problem 
and another cause for the Fiihrer to express envy of Stalin’s more 
thoroughgoing Gleichschaltung. Goebbels tends to confirm Herr 
Pechel’s' case in emphasizing Catholic rather than Protestant 
opposition — even allowing for the natural bias of a Nazi who was 
himself a renegade seminarist. The form and expression of his 
concern may be seen from a passage in a typical diary entry. In May 
1943 Goebbels and Hitler were indignant at an appeal which 
Cardinal Bertram had addressed to the Reich Government, and 
Goebbels writes that ‘the way in which the complaint is made about 
the relationship of State and Church is absolutely unrestrained. 
Significantly enough this appeal was published in the American 
press shortly after it was written. The Catholic clergy are collabor- 
ating with our enemies in an entirely treasonable way. I could burst 
with rage when I think that we cannot possibly call the guilty to 
account now’. To touch these Eminences would have carried too 
great a risk to the morale of South Germans. So would interference 
at any time with Catholic padres on the Eastern front, whose Iron 
Crosses made them even more dangerous, in Goebbels’s view, than 
the ‘old Cardinals’, Civilian parish priests would make less redoubt- 
able martyrs, and Goebbels has an entry in his diary about those 
who had read the ‘ Moelders letter’ from the pulpit and were to be 
sent without trial to concentration camps on his orders if they did 
not repudiate it.? ‘Next to the Jews’, wrote Goebbels in March 
1942, ‘politisierende Pfaffen are about the most loathsome riff-raff 
that we are still sheltering.’ But considerable though the anti-Nazi 
influence of the Churches was on Goebbels’s showing alone — and 
particularly that of the better-armed and united Catholic Church — 
there should be no misunderstanding of its deliberate limitations. 
The influence was not militantly seditious, nor was it pacifist, 
particularly in view of the Catholic Church’s attitude to the Nazis’ 


1 Op. cit. 

1 This was a letter purporting to be from a renowned Luftwaffe pilot to his 
confessor criticizing the Government and was declared a forgery by the Naz 
authorities. 
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enemy in the East. The Churches did not constitute a rival ‘opposi- 
tion’ to the conspirators behind the 1944 putsch, although the 
popular influence of the latter, even including the Social Democrat 
allies they claimed, was simply not of the same order. Where the 
Churches could help the ‘activists’ was in disposing the minds and 
consciences of individuals and groups in all classes, including 
potential leaders in the Reichswehr, to support a rebellion which 
the Churches did not themselves enjoin. Goebbels probably dis- 
counted this danger and merely hated the Churches for undermining 
positive Nazi enthusiasm, but the putsch of 1944 must have come 
as a Surprise to him, and we know that there were clergy of more 
than one denomination among the victims of its failure. 

If the Churches did not preach the duty to rebel, where was the 
incentive for a leader with a claim on the obedience of the masses to 
act, and how could he have confidence that other leaders and the 
siisses Pébel would have an incentive to follow him? Until defeat 
began at the end of 1942 to seem to reasonable Germans more 
probable than victory, the putative General (who was the only 
conceivable leader of a proper neo-Roman putsch — as opposed to 
the mixture of tyrannicide and confidence trick that Stauffenberg 
had to fall back on at the last moment) had every cause except moral 
duty to stay loyal. After Casablanca and the promulgation of 
‘unconditional surrender’ as a substitute for war aims, neither a 
general nor the masses had any incentive to rebel. He might as well 
keep his oath to Hitler (by which we are given to understand the 
German generals set great store) and ‘earn a place i’ the story’. 

Goebbels fully agrees with the strictures of members of the 
‘opposition’ on the wisdom of the policy of unconditional surrender, 
although it is true that as he did not admit the possibility of rebellion 
any more than defeat, he never treated the declaration of peace 
terms to the German masses as an act of strategy which would make 
Germans militant in ‘opposition’ to Nazism; he treated it rather as 
likely to make them more negative in support of it. ‘Our adver- 
saries’, he wrote as early as January 1942, ‘lament the fact that they 
have no compelling peace slogan. We can surely congratulate our- 
selves that our enemies have no Wilson Fourteen Points. Of course’, 
he adds illogically, ‘if they had them, we couldn’t be duped by them 
as were the German people of 1917 and 1918.’ In March 1942 he 
observed that ‘the more the English prophesy a disgraceful peace 
for Germany the easier it is for me to lengthen and harden German 
resistance’. A year later, in April 1943, he returns to the mercy of 
immunity from Wilsonism. ‘They (i.e. the British, who in the pub- 
lished part of his diary generally represent for Goebbels his moral 
adversaries) refrain in every way from saying anything tangible 
about their war aims. I can only add Thank God; for if they were 
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to put up a peace programme on the lines of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points they would undoubtedly cause great difficulties for us,’ 
Meanwhile the positive factor in Allied political strategy of what 
may be called inverted racialism was equally satisfactory to Goebbels, 
‘If I were on the enemy side’, he wrote in March 1942, ‘I should 
from the very first have adopted the slogan of fighting against 
Nazism but not against the German people.’ And a year later, in 
April 1943, he felt that ‘this fellow Vansittart is really worth his 
weight in gold’. Lord Vansittart, he adds, ought to have a monv- 
ment in Germany as ‘the Englishman who rendered the greatest 
service to the German cause during the war’. 

It is conceivable that Goebbels was right and that the promulga- 
tion of peace terms would not have engendered a counter-revolution 
or effective mutiny but would have merely relaxed that ‘fanatical 
Nazi resistance’ which the Allies denounced afterwards in their 
Potsdam declaration as responsible for the final plight of Germany. 
Six months before the surrender General Eisenhower was warning 
the Western Allied Governments that unless the phrase ‘uncondi- 
tional surrender’ were modified the war could only be ended by long 
and bitter fighting. There was nothing new in the Supreme Con- 
mander’s criticism, whether or not he had himself offered it already, 
and it did not ever require for its justification a forecast of the exact 
way the war would end if the obvious political strategy were used to 
end it. It could reasonably be predicted that what did in fact happen 
would have happened sooner; but it could equally reasonably be 
predicted from the middle of 1943 onwards that what Goebbels 
thought was wrong and what Trott thought was right, that even the 
worst peace terms are better than none and that, given the incentive, 
a man on a horse — or rather a tank — would appear to put down 
Hitler and close the battle fronts. It may well be that if a German 
Badoglio had had the incentive to act in 1943 or 1944 as the Beck- 
Gordeler group had begged German generals to act from 1938 
onwards, he would have had no use for that group even as consul- 
tants. But even so it is a fair judgment that the timing and form of 
action would have owed an enormous amount to the ‘ opposition’s’ 
previous agitation and would have amounted to a success for their 
conspiracy. That the experiment of providing an incentive was not 
tried by the Allies does not seem to have been due so much to 
misjudgment of its almost certain effect in shortening the war as to 
disregard for that object in the course of far wider misjudgments of 
the whole significance of the war and the peace. 
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GRAY AND THE SPIRIT OF ROMANTICISM 


D. S. BLAND 


HistoRIES Of English literature are now so much in the habit of 
telling us that Gray is ‘a harbinger of Romanticism’ that one may 
rasonably ask whether this opinion is not hardening into a critical 
convention through unquestioning repetition. This uneasy doubt is 
emphasized when the literary history view is put alongside a state- 
ment by Adam Smith (a contemporary of Gray who was a literary 
critic before he turned to political economy) that the poet ‘joined to 
the sublimity of Milton the elegance and harmony of Pope’. Here 
is a complete divergence of opinion, at any rate, which invites 
investigation. Who is in a better position to judge: the contemporary, 
or the modern critic who has the whole perspective of the second half 
of the eighteenth century before him? The modern critic will main- 
tain in his own defence that if the sublimity of Milton (the self- 
disciplined Milton of Paradise Lost, presumably, not the sensuous 
and romantically inclined Milton of Lycidas) and the elegance and 
harmony of Pope are to be found in Gray’s work, then it is difficult 
to account, for instance, for Goldsmith’s protest against the ‘blank 
verse and Pindaric Odes, choruses, anapaests and iambics, allitera- 
tive care and happy negligence’, which he found in the poetry of the 
mid-eighteenth century, a protest which, if not specifically directed 
against Gray’s own Pindaric Odes, is at least directed against what 
was a growing practice of the time (in which Gray played no negli- 
gible part), a practice which later critics have seen as a straw in the 
wind blowing in the direction of Romanticism. Thus, Sir Herbert 
Grierson and J. C. Smith, the authors of A Critical History of English 
Poetry, sum up the situation in this way: 


The Ode, then, with its personified abstractions, was one 
form taken by the revolt, a somewhat timid revolt, against the 
dominance of the didactic and satiric. Its effect on lyrical poetry 
is traceable into the Romantic Age, witness the early poems of 
Coleridge and even of Byron (p. 226). 


The line of development suggested here, however, would seem to 
point rather to survivals of Augustan practice in the Romantic Age 
than to intimations of Romanticism in the eighteenth century. The 
personified abstraction is not a Romantic device. Handled by Keats, 
for example, it becomes something quite different, as in the Ode to 
Autumn, where the season is described in terms of human activity, 
which is not the same thing as seeing it as a person. It is seen in 
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this way in the similar but far inferior poem on the same subject by 
Thomas Hood who derives his diction from the eighteenth century, 
As for Coleridge and Byron, the former was as much under the 
influence of the eighteenth century in his early poems as Wordsworth 
was in his, as the authors of the Critical History point out: 


The diction of the odes reminds us that Coleridge, like 
Wordsworth, was a child of the eighteenth century, though his 
models were not Pope and Darwin, but Collins and Gray (p. 310), 


while Byron, in diction and verse technique was far more a product 
of that century than of the Romantic era, however much he may 
personify that era in temperament and behaviour. Moreover, to 
return to Gray, he himself is at his best, as Gosse suggests in his life of 
the poet, only when ‘he gets free from the allegorical personages’, 

The critic who attempts to reconcile or to account for the differ- 
ences between the literary history view of Gray and the implications 
of Adam Smith’s opinion is faced with the fact that Gray’s diction 
and polish, the social assurance and dainty elegance of the Elegy on 
a Favourite Cat, proclaim him an Augustan, while his love of nature, 
his ‘Leucocholy’ and his egoism seem to point to affinities with the 
Romantics. But his egoism and his melancholy are matters of tem- 
perament rather than of poetry. The Romantic poet can claim no 
monopoly of the ‘romantic’ temperament. And the love of nature 
is evident not so much in Gray’s poetry as in his letters. It is to these 
that critics, seeking to enrol Gray in the ranks of the Romantics, 
must turn to justify their case. Thus W. Macneile Dixon, in An 
Apology for the Arts, speaking of the enlargement of sensibility that 
occurred in the second half of the eighteenth century, and including 
The Progress of Poetry, The Bard and The Descent of Odin in that 
movement, continues: 


But the effects of the revolution in taste were not confined to 
poetry, or even to literature in general. If we turn to Gray’s 
Letters and Journals we shall find sentences breathing new and 
surprising sentiments (p. 118). 


But the temptation to use Gray’s letters in this way must be resisted. 
With many poets, reference to their letters, journals, table-talk and 
so on often provides valuable corroborative evidence for an assess- 
ment of their poetry. But with Gray, more often than not, the evi- 
dence is all the other way. In assessing Gray’s achievement as a poet, 
and in deciding whether that achievement can be hailed as the dawn 
of Romanticism, therefore, it is necessary to distinguish between the 
poet and the letter-writer. Extra-poetic evidence may legitimately 
be used to corroborate poetry, but it cannot be made to do duty for 
what a writer fails to express in his poetry itself. An example of 
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illegitimate use of such evidence occurs in Lytton Strachey’s English 
letter Writers, chapter v. Strachey claims that in his love of nature 
Gray ‘was one of the earliest precursors of the school of Words- 
worth’, and quotes the following passage from one of Gray’s letters 
in support of his view: 


As I advanced, the crags seemed to close in, but discovered a 
narrow entrance turning to the left between them. I followed 
my guide a few paces, and lo, the hills opened again into no 
large space, and then all further way is barred by a stream, that 
at the height of above fifty feet gushes from a hole in the rock, 
and spreading in large sheets over its broken front, dashes down 
from steep to steep and then rattles away in a torrent down the 
valley. The rock on the left rises perpendicular with stubbed 
yew trees and shrubs starting from its side to the height of at 
least three hundred feet; but those are not the things; it is that 
to the right under which you stand to see the fall that forms the 
principal horror of the place. From its very base it begins to 
slope forward over you in a black and solid mass, without any 
crevice in its surface, and overshadows half the area below with 
its dreadful canopy . . . The gloomy and uncomfortable day 
well suited the savage aspect of the place, and made it still more 
formidable. 


It is true that the scene itself here described is one which might have 
acted on the imagination of Wordsworth. De Quincey, a self-con- 
fessed Wordsworthian, has left evidence in his Recollections of the 
Lake Poets that he was moved by a sight similar to this. 


Amongst the fragments of rock which lie in the confusion of 
a ruin on each side of the road, one there is which exceeds the 
rest in height, and which, in shape, presents a very close resem- 
blance to a church . . . This mimic church has a peculiarly fine 
effect in this wild situation, which leaves so far below the tumults 
of this world: the phantom church, by suggesting the phantom 
and evanescent image of a congregation, where never congrega- 
tion met; of the pealing organ, where never sound was heard 
except the wild natural notes, or else of the wind rushing through 
the mighty gates of the everlasting rocks — in this way the fanci- 
ful image that accompanies the traveller on his road for half a 
mile or more, serves to bring out the antagonistic feeling of 
intense and awful solitude, which is the natural and presiding 
sentiment — the religio loci—that broods for ever over the 
romantic pass. 


It is true, too, that the last sentence of the passage from Gray’s 
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letter seems to echo in anticipation the moving lines of Kubla Khan: 


A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover! 


But is the interest in nature displayed in Gray’s letter that which, in 
fact, we associate with the Romantic school as a whole, a love of 
nature in and for herself, or even with the Wordsworthian view? 
For all its apparent resemblance, Gray’s letter does not display the 
feelings which are displayed in De Quincey’s description. His mimic 
church is in a wild situation, above the tumults of the world. Manis 
not normally present, nor is his presence required. Indeed, his 
absence is emphasized by the very suggestion of the phantom con- 
gregation and music, while the solitude arouses antagonistic feelings 
at the indifference to man which the scene displays. But in Gray’s 
use of ‘horror’, ‘dreadful’ and ‘uncomfortable’ human feelings are 
far more intimately involved. Gray’s feeling for nature, that is to 
say, accurate though his observation may be, is the ‘picturesque’ 
feeling which tends to look on nature as a decorative setting for man. 
Even the emphasis on the ‘horror’ of the scene provides little more 
than an emotional titillation, the general effect of which is pleasur- 
able. Gray, one feels, is gratified at the feelings which the scene 
arouses rather than genuinely awestruck; to come so far and to have 
the emotions so appropriately worked on is a matter for congratula- 
tion. De Quincey, however, is experiencing a degree of that mystical 
appreciation of nature’s personality which has received its best ex- 
pression, perhaps, in Wordsworth’s description of his adventure 
with the stolen boat at Patterdale. Making allowances for the fact 
that the one passage is from a letter and the other is a consciously 
wrought piece of prose, it is obvious that there is far more sense of 
mystery in De Quincey’s description. The cult of the picturesque 
acts on its devotees with the force of a convention, and Gray’s 
feelings by the waterfall are those which the cult expects in the 
presence of ‘the sublime’. If there is more than this in Gray’s letter, 
it is that general attraction towards the ‘romantic’ elements of life 
which has never been far below the surface of English art even in 
its most ‘classical’ phases, a romanticism which is best seen in the 
graphic arts, and which is most obvious in literature, therefore, when 
it deals, as in this letter, with the visible appearances of the world. 

Does all this mean, then, that Gray is not so much of a Romantic 
forerunner as he has sometimes been made out to be? Has the 
attention paid to him by critics looking for the genesis of the English 
Romantic movement been no more than misplaced enthusiasm for a 
poet who is, after all, an Augustan who can claim Milton and Pope 
as his begetters? Is Adam Smith’s judgment a sound one? 
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Any answer to these questions must take into account Gray’s 
small output as a poet, although the temptation to say that he has 
had more attention paid to him than his scanty achievement warrants 
must be resisted. Arnold (who used the evidence of Gray’s letters 
correctly, that is, to point to the discrepancy between his tempera- 
ment and his poetic achievement) appears to have been tempted in 
this way in the early pages of his essay on Gray. At least, he raises 
a doubt in the reader’s mind whether Gray merits the high praise 
given him by his contemporaries. 


In a poet of such magnitude, how shall we explain his scanti- 
ness of production? Shall we explain it by saying that to make 
Gray a poet of this magnitude is absurd; that his genius and 
resources were small, and that his production, therefore, was 
also, but that the popularity of a single piece, the Elegy —a 
popularity due in great measure to the subject—created for 
Gray a reputation to which he has really no right? 


Arnold returns, however, to the answer he has already adumbrated 
in the essay on The Study of Poetry, that the eighteenth century was 
a century of prose, when the poetry produced served the ends of 
prose. Gray’s poetry, therefore, ‘for want of a genial atmosphere’, 
failed to express all that he had in him to express. ‘He never spoke 
out.” Finally, Arnold pushes his argument to the view that though 
Gray himself never spoke out, his poetry stands out against the work 
of his contemporaries. ‘He is alone, or almost alone (for Collins 
has something of the like merit) in his age.’ Arnold is content to 
make this statement without adducing any evidence, but we may 
here briefly consider the poems published during Gray’s early adult 
life which have attracted sufficient attention to secure at least a 
reference in the average history of English literature. In 1735, when 
Gray was nineteen, appeared Somerville’s The Chase; in 1738, 
Johnson’s London; in 1742, Collins’s Persian Eclogues; in 1742 also, 
Young’s Night Thoughts began publication and Shenstone’s The 
Schoolmistress was printed; in 1743 appeared Blair’s Grave, and in 
1744 Akenside’s Pleasures of the Imagination; Thomson’s Castle of 
Indolence appeared in 1746, Collins’s Odes in 1747 and Johnson’s 
Vanity of Human Wishes in 1749. To these can be added Browne’s 
Pipe of Tobacco, Glover’s Leonidas, Green’s The Spleen and Arm- 
strong’s Art of Preserving Health, all of them published by 1750 
when the Elegy in a Country Churchyard was first printed. Few of 
these poems, apart from those of Collins and Thomson, make 
tewarding reading. No one but the specialist in the verse of the 
eighteenth century is likely to give them close attention, and only 
then, in all probability, in search of things other than the pleasures 
which poetry can give. 
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That Gray’s poetry, in spite of his small output, stands out against 
this contemporary mediocrity will not be disputed. But is the con- 
trast one of degree, or one of kind? Gray’s poetry, some critics have 
suggested, is both restricted in output and in contrast to that of his 
contemporaries because he stands at the turn of the tide which after 
him will flow strongly in the direction of Romanticism. But Gray 
himself is in slack water, ‘lackeying the varying tide’, and is there- 
fore a poet of divided allegiance. This comes near the truth, but the 
real answer is that however temperamentally inclined Gray may be 
towards the new spirit, he cannot free himself from the pressure of 
his age with any degree of success. Not only must we distinguish 
between Gray the letter writer and Gray the poet (for the feeling 
we get from his prose descriptions of nature is not that we get from 
his poetry), but we must also distinguish between levels in his poetry. 
At his best he is an Augustan and when he does break with his age 
he fails as a poet. 

Only an unregulated enthusiasm, however, could claim for even 
his best work the sublimity of Milton, though his learning approached 
in depth and diversity that of Milton. His friend Temple declared: 


Perhaps he was the most learned man in Europe. He was 
equally well acquainted with the elegant and profound parts of 
science, and that not superficially but thoroughly. He knew 
every branch of history, both natural and civil; had read all the 
original historians of England, France and Italy; and was a 
great antiquarian. Criticism, metaphysics, morals, politicks, 
made a principal part of his study; voyages and travels of all 
sorts were his favourite amusements; and he had a fine taste in 
painting, prints, architecture and gardening. 


But with all this intellectual equipment which Milton himself might 
have envied, Gray lacked the power and the assiduity to make it 
issue in his verse; and though he regarded Milton as one of his 
masters, he seems to have assimilated little of what Milton could 
teach the sympathetic apprentice. Now and again, a phrase like 
‘substantial night’ (The Descent of Odin) or ‘blasted with excess of 
light’ (The Progress of Poesy) brings an echo of Paradise Lost ot 
Samson Agonistes. A stanza of the Ode for Music reminds us of the 
mood of J/ Penseroso: 


Ye brown o’erarching Groves, 

That Contemplation loves, 

Where willowy Camus lingers with delight! 
Oft at the blush of dawn 

I trod your level lawn, 

Oft woo’d the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright, 
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In cloisters dim, far from the haunts of Folly, 
With Freedom by my side, and soft-ey’d Melancholy. 


But there is little, if any, of Milton’s strength, of his architectonic. 
Gray’s affinity with Milton can even lead him into indiscretions of 
this kind: 


He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height 
Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night. 


This is a theatrical high-dive that is poor beside Milton’s picture of 
Satan: 
All unawares, 
Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 
Ten thousand fathoms deep, 


lines which exactly convey the physical sensations of a helpless fall 
from a great height. This affinity with Milton can also lead Gray 
into blatant examples of poetic diction and personification: ‘the orb 
of day’, ‘the rolling circle’s speed’, ‘grimvisag’d comfortless 
Despair’, ‘rosy Pleasure’. 

Gray, it is true, can manage the ode with something of the mastery 
of Milton (or of Dryden). Certainly he is better at it than Collins. 
The ode, as written by many English poets, runs the dangers of all 
free verse. Lacking the control of the regular stanza and sometimes 
of rhyme as well, it requires the stiffening of a well-ordered poetic 
logic, expressing itself in controlled variations of the rhythm, if it 
is not to be inchoate. This is the fate of many of the odes of Collins, 
who is often uncertain of what he means to say. Gray always knows 
what he wants to say and says it firmly. This in itself argues an 
Augustan clarity, but even so Gray is a long way from the mastery 
of Dryden and Pope, for a reason which, because it was consciously 
held, militated against the possibility of his writing any really great 
poetry. For Gray (and in this he is completely of the eighteenth 
century) regarded poetry as an accomplishment rather than as an 
art. Temple declared that Gray ‘could not bear to be considered 
himself merely as a man of letters; and though without birth, or 
fortune, or station, his desire was to be looked upon as a private 
independent gentleman, who read for his amusement’. The words of 
his young friend Bonstetten, ‘Gray was the ideal of a gentleman’, 
suggest that he achieved this desire. He would have had little sym- 
pathy with ‘the young of both sexes’ for whom, as Wordsworth 
said, ‘poetry is, like love, a passion’, while the excess evident in 
Keats’s ‘I find I cannot exist without poetry’ is quite foreign to 
Gray’s nature. His attraction towards poetry is self-controlled; his 
impulse to create is measured. ‘I will be candid and avow to you’, 
he writes to Horace Walpole, ‘that till fourscore and upward, when- 
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ever the humour takes me, I will write; because I like it, and because 
I like myself better when I do so.’ This is a long way from Keats’s 
‘I had become all in a Tremble from not having written anything of 
late — the Sonnet overleaf did me some good. I slept the better 
last night for it.” The age of Gray was an age in which the practice 
of poetry was the mark of a man of culture. When this is so, poetry 
runs the risk of declining into a merely mechanical talent for verse 
making. The work of Cowper, though he is better than most at it, 
may be taken as an example. It is full of poems addressed to this 
person or that, or written to celebrate this or the other occasion. In 
occasional verse of this sort sentiment displaces depth of emotion 
and applied ornament is substituted for integration of form with 
feeling. Gray escapes the fate of his contemporaries, but only nar- 
rowly, principally because his work is ‘occasional’ in the other sense 
of that word. 

Reason and judgment alone, though they may prevent a poet from 
falling into the temptation of excess, do not necessarily make for 
fecundity of ideas. And reason and judgment Gray undoubtedly 
possessed, along with an Augustan polish, but only on two occa- 
sions did they help him to write poems which, although they differ 
greatly in feeling and intention (but not so greatly in tone), must 
both be ranked very high. The Ode on a Favourite Cat is poetry for 
the same reason that the Rape of the Lock is poetry, in the vividness, 
lightness and economy of its satire. As for the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard, it is as certain of a continuing place in English poetry 
as any poem is, though its universal popularity is based more on its 
subject matter than on its poetic qualities, as Gray himself recognized. 
‘His ‘‘Churchyard Elegy’’... he told me with a good deal of acri- 
mony’, wrote Dr Gregory to Dr Beattie, ‘owed its popularity entirely 
to the subject, and that the public would have received it as well if 
it had been written in prose.’ Poets are notoriously bad judges of 
their own work, of course, but Gray is undoubtedly right here. In 
popular appeal the Elegy is probably rivalled only by the Rubaiyat, 
and to read it for the first time is like reading a dictionary of 
familiar quotations. 

(It may be noted in passing that the immediate popularity of the 
Elegy was not only due to the fact that its subject was commonplace, 
but also to the fact that the poem was, at the time of its composition, 
a fashionable one. The titles alone of several of the contemporary 
poems given above suggest that melancholy was a fashionable atti- 
tude of mind between 1730 and 1750. Their contents amply confirm 
the suggestion. But this strain of melancholy is not the Romantic 
mal du siécle. That is a personal emotion. The melancholy of Gray 
‘ and his contemporaries is turned outward upon the lot of humanity 
in general. Gray contemplates the fate of the personages in the 
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Elegy without feeling personally involved in it, and he is not so 
much interested in the subject for its own sake as for the treatment 
to which it lends itself. The impersonal tone to which this attitude 
leads is enhanced by the borrowing of many of the thoughts and 
expressions from previous writers, and by the rational construction, 
the even pace, the logical correctness of the poem. Gray’s approach 
to poetry, then, as exemplified by the Elegy, is by way of the Augustan 
road of judgment rather than by that of the imagination.) 

‘The Churchyard’, said Dr Johnson, ‘abounds with images which 
find a mirror in every mind, and with sentiments to which every 
bosom returns an echo.’ This is no fault, of course. The greatest 
poetic subjects, love, death, beauty and its evanescence, and so on, 
are the greatest commonplaces of life, and the meaning of the most 
moving poetry is often trite (the word is not used in a pejorative 
sense) When analysed into its prose equivalents. What the successful 
poet does is to rediscover the great commonplaces for himself and 
to modify them by living himself into them, and by elevating them 
from transcripts of reality into symbols. This is what Gray has done 
in the Elegy, and his symbols are presented with a sonority and a 
stateliness of rhythm that exactly suit his serious intention. The 
poem has all the assurance of the best Augustan verse in knowing 
exactly where it is going. This is a quality which we find in the work 
of Johnson himself. 


Turn on the prudent Ant thy heedless eyes, 
Observe her labours, Sluggard, and be wise; 
No stern command, no monitory voice, 
Prescribes her duties, or directs her choice; 
Yet, timely provident, she hastes away 

To snatch the blessings of a plenteous day; 
When fruitful Summer loads the teeming plain, 
She crops the harvest, and she stores the grain. 
How long shall sloth usurp thy useless hours, 
Unnerve thy vigour, and enchain thy powers? 
While artful shades thy downy couch enclose, 
And soft solicitation courts repose, 

Amidst the drowsy charms of dull delight, 
Year chases year with unremitted flight, 

Till Want now following, fraudulent and slow, 
Shall spring to seize thee like an ambush’d foe. 


Wordsworth, who quotes this metrical transcript in the Preface to 

the Lyrical Ballads (1800), as an example of the sort of diction against 

Which he was in revolt, calls the passage a ‘hubbub of words’, but 

in fact it has just that certainty and ex cathedra air which suits the 

moral it is pointing; the orotund manner fits the occasion perfectly. 
D 
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It is this tone that we observe in the Elegy also. It is not surprising 
that Johnson approved of the Elegy, therefore, any more than that 
he disapproved of much else in Gray’s poetry. He was affronted by 
the so-called Pindaric Odes as much as Goldsmith was. 


My process has now brought me to the Wonderful Wonder of 
Wonders, the two Sister Odes; by which, though either vulgar 
ignorance or common sense at first universally rejected them, 
many have been since persuaded to think themselves delighted, 
I am one of those that are willing to be pleased, and therefore 
would gladly find the meaning of the first stanza of The Progress 
of Poetry. 

Johnson’s robust common sense revolted particularly at The Bard, 
and his final judgment of Gray’s poetry was that it was ‘dull, but 
dull in a new sort of way’. It has been suggested that Gray’s new 
sort of way of being dull is the Romantic way, with which Johnson 
would have been as much out of temper as he was with the romantic 
atmosphere of Lycidas. But the indications of Romanticism in 
Gray’s poetry are extremely slight. There is a suggestion of Shelleyan 
lyricism, perhaps, in 

But chief the skylark warbles high 

His trembling thrilling ecstasy 


And, less’ning from the dazzled sight, 
Melts into air and liquid light. 


and of Wordsworthian pantheism in 


The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common Sun, the air and skies, 
To him are opening Paradise. 


both in the Ode on Vicissitude. There is little else on the side of 
positive proof of Gray’s affinities. ‘As to description,’ he wrote to 
Beattie, ‘I have always thought it the most graceful ornament of 
poetry, but never ought to make the subject.’ Quoting this remark 
in his Essay on the Poetry of Gray, Mitford points out that among the 
stanzas rejected by Gray from the final version of the Elegy is this 
one: 
Him have we seen the greenwood side along, 
While o’er the heath we piped, our labour done; 
Oft as the woodlark pip’d her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun. 
and this: 


There scatter’d oft, the earliest of the year, 
By hands unseen, are showers of violets found; 
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The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground! 


Here again, it might be claimed that Gray is displaying a Romantic 
interest in nature, but the very rejection of these stanzas indicates 
how his Augustan feeling for balance and order overcame his in- 
herent delight in close and accurate description. Mitford writes: 


The reason that induced Gray to reject the two stanzas... 
though almost unobjectionable in themselves . . . probably was, 
lest the descriptive part, which retarded the action of this latter 
part of the poem, might offend by its length, and interrupt by 
unnecessary images, the simplicity and unity of the composition. 


It would seem, then, that although Gray’s letters display an interest 
in nature, that interest is not quite that which we find in the Roman- 
tics themselves, and further, that Gray conceived it to be no part of 
his poetic purpose to embody that interest in his verse. And though 
his letters are written in the most charming language, he remained 
true in his poems to his own doctrine that ‘the language of the age 
is never the language of poetry’. This alone sets Gray at the opposite 
pole from Wordsworth, who (however much he may have failed to 
put his theory into practice) started from the assumption that the 
language of poetry should be ‘a selection of the language really used 
by men’, and specifically mentions Gray as being ‘at the head of those 
who, by their reasonings, have attempted to widen the space of 
separation betwixt Prose and Metrical composition, and was more 
than any other man curiously elaborate in the structure of his own 
poetic diction’. The stanza quoted from the Ode on Vicissitude, 
though reminding us of Wordsworth’s philosophical view of nature, 
and although simple in diction, is a long way from the true Words- 
worthian simplicity, which is, in a sense, a massive simplicity. 


All paradise 
Could, by the simple opening of a door, 
Let itself in upon him. 
(Vaudracour and Julia, i, 46) 


This is a passage which, for the direct expression of a naked passion, 
ina selection of the language really used by men, could scarcely be 
surpassed in any poet. And though Gray filled the blank pages of 
his Linnaeus with carefully delineated drawings of plants, he par- 
ticularizes in his poems only to the extent of mentioning the ubi- 
quitous rose and violet. The ‘attic warbler’ is nearer his taste than 
the plain skylark, and like Gainsborough, his trees and shades are 
still brown. 

Setting aside his interest in nature, then, as an interest which does 
not come over into his poetry in any preponderating degree, can it 
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be said that the antiquarian interest displayed in Gray’s Norse and 
Celtic poems is a link attaching him to the Romantics? It is true 
that this interest, in other writers, led, through the Gothic novel, 
to the work of Scott, but it is an interest which Gray and these other 
writers share with many of their contemporaries who have no claim 
to be called harbingers of Romanticism. Only in so far as this 
interest subserves the cult of the picturesque, and only in so far as 
that cult may be said to herald the coming of Romanticism, can it be 
said that Gray is a forerunner of that school of poetry. But the link 
is a frail one, and it might be argued that Pope constructing his 
grotto at Twickenham was doing as much in this respect as Gray in 
The Bard and The Descent of Odin. If we must look for a progenitor of 
the Romantic movement among the poets of the mid-eighteenth 
century, then Collins (whom Gray, significantly enough, failed to 
appreciate) has a greater claim on our attention than Gray, not only 
because he was writing an Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands of Scotland, with its significant sub-title, ‘considered as 
the subject of poetry’, at the same time as Gray was composing the 
Elegy, but because of his subsequent influence, not solely on the 
greatest among the Romantic poets, but on those who more nearly 
represent the average literary taste of the time, such as Leigh Hunt, 
whose first volume of Juvenilia and many subsequent verses are 
strongly reminiscent of Collins. 

To conclude. There is little that is either remarkable or new in 
Gray’s poetry. There is little that is remarkable except its com- 
parative excellence in an age of mediocrity, and that excellence is 
Augustan in its proportion, economy and unity. Where these things 
are lacking, as they are in The Progress of Poesy (though even here 
the attitude towards poetry which Gray displays is Augustan) their 
absence cannot be excused on the grounds that they have given place 
to other excellencies of a new age of poetry. There is little that is 
new, since Gray succeeds in that part of his work where he is writing 
not in the new Romantic way but in the old Augustan way against 
which the Romantics revolted. Where Gray himself is in revolt 
against the tradition of his age (though revolt is perhaps too strong a 
word to apply to him) his poetry suffers from the uncertainty of his 
position. If Milton feared that he would fail as an epic poet through 
being born in ‘an age too late’, Gray fails as a would-be Romantic 
through being born in an age too soon. 

Nore. — The view I have expressed here was reached and the essay 
itself largely written before I read the Warton Lecture on The 
Poetry of Thomas Gray by Lord David Cecil who firmly dismisses 
the conventional literary history view of Gray as a precursor of 
Romanticism. It is gratifying to find my opinion confirmed by such 
an authority. 
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THE AMERICAN CHARACTER: 
FRANK THISTLETHWAITE 


THE habit of generalizing about the American character is one of 
our most persistent literary traditions. It goes back without a break 
to within twenty years of the founding of the Republic when the 
British first realized the Americans had a character to pull to pieces. 
The views of the writers may change but the urge appears to be 
irresistible. The long line of commentators, some of distinction, 
have each reflected the thinking of their own time: Harriet Martineau 
was primarily interested in the American as an emancipated indivi- 
dual; Bryce as a politician; Wells as a capitalist. Now Mr Gorer, in 
amore modern temper, studies the American as a tribesman. Does 
not this falling cadence sound a little plaintive? 

Mr Gorer has written an important book. He has analysed 
American character from the point of view of an anthropologist. 
He takes what he calls a ‘psycho-cultural’ approach to the subject, 
using the ‘insights’ of cultural anthropology and also psychiatry in 
order to find the springs of national behaviour. He is not the first 
to attempt this. American anthropologists experimented with this 
technique during the war and Margaret Mead has already written 
of American character in these terms.* In his new book Mr Gorer 
starts from the positions taken by Dr Mead, to whom he acknow- 
ledges his debt. He has, however, much to say that is original. He 
isan acute observer and has put his finger on a great many significant 
features of American character. As a European he is the better able 
to estimate its unique qualities. The book is well written and 
entertaining. 

The central theme is that American character has been formed 
chiefly by the basic attitude to parental authority. This is held to be 
markedly different from that of the European. The European is 
conditioned in all his adult attitudes to external authority by his 
childhood identification of authority with the father; the American, 
on the contrary, has rejected the authority of his immigrant father 
who is less well adapted to his new country than himself and who 
represent patterns of behaviour which the child finds to be alien to 
those of his school and community life. The revolt of the American 
colonies against their ‘fatherland’ is taken to be only a broad 
political expression of this more basic psychological process. The 

1 GEOFFREY GorER, The Americans. A Study in National Character, Cresset 


Press, 10s. 6d. net. 
*The American Character, Penguin Books, 1942. 
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process grows in significance with the great immigrations from 
non-English-speaking countries until at the present time, when 
Americans are, figuratively speaking, third generation, it has become 
the great conditioning factor of American character. 

The rejection of the father and the substitution of the mother as 
the controlling influence in the growth of the all-American child is 
clearly of prime importance in understanding American behaviour. 
Mr Gorer has done a useful service in explaining so clearly the 
pattern of American family and sexual life. His first four chapters 
on Europe and the Rejected Father, Motherland, the All-American 
Child and Love and Friendship are models of their kind and may 
be of lasting value. They will reveal much which has been obscure 
to the English public. The account of that peculiarly American 
pattern of pre-courtship behaviour called ‘dating’ is particularly 
welcome in view of the erroneous impressions of American sex 
habits which prevail in this country. The only real criticism of this 
part of the book is that the author has disclaimed any attempt to 
make consistent parallels with European experience. This means 
that he does not always distinguish between what is uniquely 
American and what is in fact found elsewhere. America is not the 
only matriarchy, a fact which Englishmen seem prone to forget. 
Where he does use European examples he tends to give an impression 
of Europe before the development of modern industrial society — 
almost the semi-feudal Europe of a century ago. 

There is much in the subsequent chapters equally trenchant: for 
instance, the basic American assumption that control over men is 
unhealthy and control over things the supremely healthy activity; 
or the point that Americanism demands an act of will and is thus set 
off from every other form of nationalism. But although the later 
chapters are packed with shrewd comment they do not serve so well 
to illustrate the author’s main theme. Where he limits himself to 
the behaviour of the American as a family man, what he says rings 
true; but when he attempts to project his theory to society in its 
broader aspects he is less convincing. 

The anthropological technique which Mr Gorer here demonstrates 
does not yet appear to have proved itself. Within the area of family 
and sex relationships one must assume that the theory put forward 
is based upon expert observation of a specific situation and therefore 
for general purposes valid. But outside the family there are too few 
controls to allow the degree of generalization in which Mr Gorer 
indulges. It is difficult to follow him in his attempt to make his 
valid observations fit into the pattern of an a priori theory which 
has been shaped to explain only a limited aspect of American 
behaviour. Whereas within the confines of family life Mr Gorer is 
generalizing from systematic observation, when he comes to the 
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larger sphere he appears to be working chiefly by analogy. Such a 
use of analogy in the field of social behaviour provides interesting 
speculation; but it can do no more. The method, if plausible, is not 
sound; and the result must be compared to that of American 
sociologists like the Lynds or even that acute English observer, Mr 
Graham Hutton.' The tentative conclusions of these writers are 
more directly in proportion to the complexities of American social 
behaviour which they have so exhaustively analysed. Mr Gorer has 
been more impatient and instead of letting his conclusions emerge 
from his material he has selected such facts as appear to bear out 
his pre-conceived theory. 

His use of the past illustrates this point. He selects from the past 
only such facts as appear to suit his purpose. Thus he burrows into 
American history only until he comes upon one major event: the 
mass immigration of the nineteenth century; and he bases his analysis 
of American behaviour largely on this. 

There is no doubt that the problem of the second generation has 
played a major part in forming the American character. But to 
explain that character entirely in its terms is to foreshorten the 
historical perspective. Many of the salient qualities which he relates 
to his father-rejection theory were already prominent features of 
American character before immigration of the sort he is discussing 
had had a chance to modify it. For instance, predecessors of Mr 
Gorer, like Miss Martineau or Tocqueville writing in the 1830s, 
already called attention to such characteristics as the dominance of 
the female, gregariousness, ‘the desire for wealth and physical 
prosperity’, ‘the worship of opinion’, all of which are prominent in 
his analysis. Yet during the decade of the ’thirties only half a million 
immigrants entered the U.S., one half of whom were from the 
British Isles, as against a total population in 1840 of 17 millions. 
The influence of the immigrant on social patterns cannot therefore 
have been great. The author tries to get round this by falling back 
on the argument of the revolutionary tradition. The rejection of 
the father, of ‘authority’, had become an integral part of the 
American’s social consciousness as a result of the tradition of revolt 
from England (in this case a ‘fatherland’) and of hatred for its 
symbol, the tyrant George III. But the author himself elsewhere is 
sceptical of the efficacy of historical tradition in modifying character. 
He also admits that the revolt of the colonial sons against their 
tyrannical father ‘is of course only an analogy derived from a 
parable’. How then could the typically American behaviour have 
been conditioned by the mass immigration of the later nineteenth 
century with its influx of non-English speaking peoples and the 


1R.S. and H. M. Lynp, Middletown; Middletown in Transition, etc. GRAHAM 
Hutton, Midwest at Noon, 
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resulting acute problem of assimilation? Other conditioning factors 
might well have been singled out as being of equal importance. For 
instance, the dominance of women derives in part at least from their 
scarcity and economic importance in the semi-frontier community, 
Clearly Mr Gorer’s use of the immigrant is unhistorical and his 
valid observations on American character lose rather than gain in 
force by being tied to a thesis which is historically false, however 
illuminating on specific topics. 

If his theory is unhistorical it is also, as the author himself recog- 
nizes, limited in application. Large areas of American experience 
lie either wholly or partially outside it. An appendix devoted to 
Regional Variations deals with four major regions: the South, New 
England, Texas and California. These regions together have a 
population of about 47 million (1940 census), that is, over 35 per cent 
of the total for the United States. Any theory which involves impor- 
tant qualifications of this order would seem to be a dangerous one 
on which to base an estimate of American character. For only one 
of these regions does his special ‘insight’ provide illumination — 
Texas. For the rest the explanation is based upon a somewhat 
sketchy historical account: the author has abandoned his anthropo- 
psychiatric approach for the traditional outlook of an historian. It 
is true that he discussed the problem of the South in terms of the 
‘traumatic’ experience of Reconstruction. But this analogy is used 
merely to supplement a straightforward, if over-siniplified, historical 
account along orthodox lines. 

Thus Mr Gorer’s thesis is both unhistorical and limited in his 
application. Where the facts cannot be made to fit it an historical 
explanation is rushed into the breach as a reserve. These considera- 
tions serve to show the measure of distortion demanded by the 
theory. They also demonstrate both the limitations of anthropo- 
logical, and the importance of historical, technique in analysing 
contemporary society. To assess a nation’s character in any other 
terms than the totality of its experience — that is, its history — is to 
provide only a partial solution. No explanation which does not 
emerge from history can be wholly valid. Anthropological or 
psychological theories cannot of themselves provide an answer. 
Mr Gorer has written a good book; but it would have been a better 
one had he written as an historian, allowing his anthropological 
‘insights’ to operate indirectly, to determine his emphasis and guide 
his selection, rather than to provide him with an a priori thesis. As 
it is, a book like Professor Brogan’s The American Problem remains 
the subtler and the better-balanced treatment. 

One more point must be made about Mr Gorer’s book. His 
theory may be unhistorical; but this does not prevent it from being 
a dangerously useful guide to American behaviour in the mass, 
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The standardization which has been the inevitable concomitant of 
the industrial conquest of a continent becomes yearly more dominant 
in American life. Modern technology demands the conditioned 
response and the ability to evoke that response is the real test of 
success in ever-widening areas of activity. If one were faced with the 
problem of selling something to Americans —a refrigerator, an 
after-shaving lotion, a radio programme, a magazine or a book — 
one would be wise to bear in mind Mr Gorer’s generalization as 
being probably the most useful on which to work. Indeed, New 
York, Hollywood, Chicago — the mass communications centres of 
America — are largely pre-occupied with just this problem. Through 
their success in playing upon standardized impulses these agencies 
threaten to debase the quality of American (and to a certain extent 
western European) life to a synthetic composition. The technique of 
mass production, not only in basic industry but in the entire field of 
communications including book publishing, radio and films, de- 
mands an ever-widening market and consequently an ever more 
conditioned response. Thus it is coming about that a book must be 
a potential best seller if its publication is to be risked; and it becomes 
increasingly difficult to market any ideas which will not prove easily 
acceptable to the members of the innumerable book-of-the-month 
clubs which support the American book trade. For good or for ill 


the conditioned response is coming to prevail in American life; and 
the manipulators of the conditioned response,’ those clever men 
at the nerve centres of America, base their techniques on just such 
theories of American behaviour as that put forward by Mr Gorer. 
If American behaviour is not as standardized as Mr Gorer makes 
out it may very well become so. 
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REVIEWS 


DacoserT D. Runes: The Diary and sundry Observations of Thomas Alva 
Edison. Philosophical Library, New York. $4.75. 


This is a disappointing book. The editor presents some fragments of a diary 
kept by Edison in 1885 (38 pages) and short articles contributed by him to various 
periodicals. Edison was a great inventor; his opinions on inventing and the 
development of modern technology to which he contributed so much would be 
worth having. Here instead is a motley hotch-potch of the random reflections 
of a septuagenarian which gives a picture of a conventional, rather irritable old 
man with no tolerance for any point of view but his own. We leara that Edison 
was grateful for his deafness because it spared him general conversation, detested 
all radicals except Tom Paine, and thought the machine world the best of all 
possible worlds. He had no time for college graduates, pacifists or sound 
Sleepers. But he liked to hear music (from the phonograph, of course) and to 
read three newspapers a day. On the evidence of this volume Edison was a man 
smugly satisfied with his success, his wealth, his power and the society he had 
helped to create. He only manifested genius in one thing, in making machines 
that worked and made money. Why was this printed without notes and at least 
a biographical summary? 

A. R. HALL 


THE EARL OF LYTTON: Bulwer-Lytton. English Novelists Series. Home and Van 
Thal Ltd. 6s. net. 


This little book seems to have sprung mainly from the natural interest that a 
grandson has in his grandfather; it does not succeed in persuading the reader that, 
apart from the tie of blood, the author would ever have been inspired to write 
on this subject. Its theme is Bulwer-Lytton as a novelist. It does not lack 
discrimination, the Earl of Lytton prefers some of his grandfather’s books to 
others and can explain the grounds of his preferences; but it cannot be said to be 
a study of the novelist and his work. It is a plain, unpretentious, colourless and 
severely external account of Bulwer-Lytton’s literary activities, enlivened by a 

‘single shaft of wit — Constance Vernon (the heroine of Godolphin) being said to 
leave on the reader ‘the impression of being a typical Bulwer-Lytton heroine in 
an inadequate disguise’. There is nothing reflective or analytical in the way it 
is written; it attempts nothing that can properly be called literary criticism. But 
the task of giving an account of the contents of the more important novels and 
plays and of the circumstances in which they were written, has been efficiently 
performed. Weare given the impression ofa serious, sincere, incredibly industrious 
writer of remarkable fluency, very considerable learning and a highly developed 
visual imagination. But of the literary world which Bulwer-Lytton inhabited, 
and of his place in it, we are given no reliable impression at all; of the fever and the 
fret nothing remains. Biographical details, apart from those concerned with the 
literary career, are here necessarily reduced to a minimum, but it is regrettable 
that no room has been found for anything like a study of Bulwer-Lytton’s 
exceedingly complex and elusive character. We are given scarcely a hint of the 
high spirits, the flamboyancy, the shyness, the self-pity, the vanity, the kindness 
and generosity of his character, of which only the duller, more staid and balanced 
side is revealed. The dandy never appears. The chapter on Bulwer-Lytton’s 
political activities is interesting, but unnecessarily defensive; there is nothing 
either discreditable or even remarkable in his change of party in 1850. 

MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 
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E. O. JAMES: The Beginnings of Religion: An Introductory and Scientific Study.. 
Hutchinson, 7s. 6d. net. 


This little book is a prelude to a series of volumes on the world’s religions 
which forms one section of Hutchinson’s ‘University Library’. It is by the 
editor of the series, a well-known writer on Comparative Religion and Anthro- 
pology, and is intended to construct a background of primitive thought and 
practice against which the more developed faiths of mankind can be placed by 
other writers in the series. It sets out to determine the rudimentary ideas of 
religion and its fundamental practices from the historical, sociological and psy- 
chological points of view, and describes itself as an introduction to ‘a somewhat 
complex and still not very precise or widely understood aspect of scientific 
inquiry’ (pp. 27, 155, 7). 

The available material is vast, if not unmanageable, but Professor James succeeds 
in surveying the field in some 150 pages. He ranges over the methods of inquiry; 
primitive man; the idea of the sacred (or, more generally, the numinous); the 
function of religion in providing for human needs; spirits and gods (including 
the High-Gods or All Fathers, and the monotheistic reform of Amen-hotep IV, 
Ikhnaton); ways of establishing, confirming and utilizing the relations between 
man and the spirit-world; the cult of the dead; myth and ritual, concluding with 
their survival in folk-drama and folk-lore. Indeed, so much ground is covered 
that the treatment is apt to be miscellaneous and sketchy; but, although there 
could be no adequate discussion within the limits of the book of the innumerable 
questions that arise, it well serves its purpose. 

There is, of course, occasion enough for divergence of interpretation and 
opinion, and every reader will miss evidence which he considers important. For 
example, apropos of cremation and other rites sometimes supposed to convey the 
‘soul’ of the dead to the upper regions, it might be noticed that in the old Pyramid 
Texts of Egypt (c. 2500 B.c.) incense-burning is explicitly said to carry the 
fragrance of the dead Pharaoh to mingle with that of the gods. And apropos 
of the ceremony which transfers the heavenly sphere to earth (Pawnee and 
Christian parallels, p. 144), it is essential to observe the twofold process whereby 
(a) the celestial sphere and the gods are conceived along human lines, and (5) the 
celestial economy and its gods afford models, precedents and ideals to be copied 
on earth. 

Questions of method are involved throughout. The comparative method, 
which assembles data independent of time and place, is admittedly open to 
abuse (p. 153); but it does at least compel closer attention to the precise elements 
of agreement and difference, and their significance, and this is the starting-point 
for deeper inquiry. Clear-cut notions of development or evolution have indeed 
proved misleading (pp. 16, 20, 67), but cultural stages are recognized; and, as 
regards the theory of the priority of animatism over animism, a ‘pre-animistic’ 
stage may be admitted, although, as Professor James is careful to observe, ‘ priority 
of type is not to be confused‘ with priority in time’ (p. 19). He rejects the view that 
totemism represents the earliest form of social-religious organization; yet 
surely no more elementary pattern has as yet been found. Moreover, he falls 
foul of Durkheim and his school; yet although too much has sometimes been 
made of ‘mystical solidarity’, the widespread conviction of an esprit de corps, 
or of a unity of life, cannot be set aside: it is another question whether this 
spirit-unity be a reality or an indispensable unifying term. 

Professor James takes us to the point where vital questions arise requiring a 
sounder methodology than is commonly employed. Our description of what men 
consciously or — on our interpretation — evidently felt to be most real and true 
is sooner or later connected with our own conceptual ‘construction’ of the 
universe. Dealing with men who so often differ widely from ourselves in their 
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background of feeling and thought, we, with our highly developed schemes of 
differentiation and classification, are forced to clarify our own processes and 
forms of thought, whence the relevance of a really critical study of the data of 
religion for our present cultural discontents can hardly be exaggerated. Where 
this and similar introductory books leave off the Science and Theory of 
Religion begins. 

S. A. Cook 
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